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In  THE  following  pages  we  have  included  some  charts  of  our 
ancestry  and  some  pages  of  statistics  about  a  few  of  the  family 
connections.  This  information  is  not  claimed  to  be  complete. 

We  are  merely  passing  on  certain  material  that  was  available  with 
the  thought  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  those  of  you  who  wish 
to  trace  the  genealogies. 

We  are  also  giving  a  list  of  Pioneers' ’  which  was  partly  prepared 
by  our  sister  Mary;  the  idea  being  to  give  the  name  of  the  first 
settler  in  America  of  each  of  our  ancestral  lines.  This  is  not 
claimed  to  be  complete  either ,  as  in  many  cases  children  born 
abroad  accompanied  their  parents  and  should  be  included.  In  a 
few  cases  where  the  records  are  clear ,  this  has  been  done.  On 
the  other  hand ,  when  information  is  lacking ;  we  have  included 
the  earliest-known  person  in  each  line ,  and  in  many  instances 
the  person  listed  may  have  been  a  descendant  of  an  earlier  settler. 

You  will  note  that  very  little  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  lives 
of  Frederic  W.  Wright  and  Jonathan  Wright ,  as  it  is  felt  that 
such  accounts  should  be  written  by  their  children ,  who  might 
wish  to  write  of  their  mothers'  ancestry  also. 

We  have  by  request  included  the  Chapman  genealogy  and  a  brief 
outline  of  the  lives  of  our  Father  and  Mother.  There  is  such  a 
wealth  of  pleasant  recollections  of  them ,  that  each  one  of  our 
descendants  should  go  to  their  parents  for  further  information 
as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  gather  it  all  in  one  volume. 
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Introduction 


Many  of  our  young  people  do  not  realize  the  marked  change  that  has 
occurred  in  the  pattern  of  family  life  during  the  last  two  generations.  We 
older  ones ,  of  course ,  remember  when  there  were  no  telephones,  no  electric 
power,  with  its  innumerable  applications ;  when  nearly  all  ocean  freight  was 
carried  in  sailing  ships,  and  a  steel  ship  was  a  novelty.  Our  parents  saw  the 
introduction  of  the  telegraph,  the  railroads  and  the  first  steamships. 

In  those  days  communications  from  a  distance  were  very  slow  and  a  journey 
was  a  tedious  and  frequently  an  arduous  undertaking.  There  was  no  postal 
service  and  sometimes  letters  were  carried  by  friends  who  were  making  a 
trip  to  the  vicinity;  or  by  the  stages  or  other  transportation  lines.  No  en¬ 
velope  was  used  but  the  paper  was  folded  and  sealed  with  wax.  The  letter 
was  often  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  family  even  if  intended  for  some 
other  member.  The  cost  of  mailing  depended  upon  distance.  At  that  time 
it  cost  twenty-five  cents  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati. 

Naturally  one’s  circle  of  acquaintances  was  limited,  and  a  group  of  families 
usually  remained  in  the  same  neighborhood  for  many  years.  The  family 
ties  were  close  and  the  child  knew  all  of  his  nearby  cousins. 

The  conversation  was  largely  of  local  happenings ,  and  undoubtedly  the  do¬ 
ings  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  were  discussed  many  times.  As  a  result 
many  interesting  anecdotes  were  preserved  and  traditions  were  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

Today,  with  almost  instant  dissemination  of  news,  and  a  transcontinental 
journey  a  matter  of  a  few  hours,  the  conversation  naturally  turns  to  wider 
fields,  and  as  a  result  the  child  knows  little  about  his  grandparents  and 
much  less  about  his  ancestors. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  give  our  young  people  some  facts  about 
those  who  preceded  them.  Fortunately  for  them,  our  sister  Mary,  their  aunt 
or  cousin,  was  greatly  interested  in  our  family  and  over  a  period  of  years 
gathered  a  great  deal  of  information.  It  is  largely  this  information  which 
we  shall  try  to  pass  on  to  her  nieces,  nephews  or  cousins. 

We  have  decided  to  write  of  Aron  and  Mary  Willets  Wright ,  the  only  grand¬ 
parents  we  knew ;  as  our  father  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  boyhood.  Both 
Aron  and  Mary  Wright  were  Friends,  and  as  many  Meeting  records  were 
available,  some  of  the  dates  in  the  sketches  of  their  ancestry  could  be  verified » 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Wrights 

Wright  is  a  common  name  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  and  our 
grandfather  used  to  say  his  family  came  from  Scotland  by  way  of  Ireland. 
John  Wright,  our  ancestor,  the  records  say,  was  born  in  1701  and  was  living 
in  Castleshane,  County  Monaghan,  Ireland,  in  1737,  the  family  having  come 
from  north  of  England,  probably  to  escape  the  unpleasantness  of  being  a 
Quaker  in  that  country.  His  wife  was  named  Elizabeth  and  was  born  in  1706. 

Sometime  between  1737  and  1740  John,  with  his  family  of  five  children, 
sailed  from  Londonderry  to  Philadelphia,  being  one  of  the  many  Irish 
Quakers  who  emigrated  to  America  at  that  period.  A  few  years  later,  in  1746, 
we  find  him  settled  in  Menallen,  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  not  far  from 
the  present  Gettysburg.  The  family  increased,  five  more  children  arrived, 
and  Joel,  our  ancestor,  was  the  youngest  child,  born  in  1750. 

John  Wright  and  his  children  are  mentioned  frequently  in  the  records  of 
Warrington  Monthly  Meeting  to  which  Menallen  was  attached.  In  1759 
Rachel  Wright,  a  daughter,  married  William  Farquhar  of  Pipe  Creek,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  in  1761,  a  son,  Joseph  Wright,  married  Mary  Farquhar  and 
apparently  settled  in  Pipe  Creek.  Where  Joel  obtained  his  early  schooling 
is  not  known,  but  he  was  well  educated  for  those  times.  He  was  proficient 
in  mathematics,  and  became  an  excellent  surveyor.  He  also  taught  school 
for  several  years.  The  Meeting  records  show  that  he  traveled  about  more 
than  was  usual  for  a  young  man.  In  1767  he  requested  a  certificate  to  Fair¬ 
fax  Monthly  Meeting  for  Pipe  Creek.  A  year  and  a  half  later  he  returned 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Warrington  Meeting,  and  the  next  year  obtained 
a  certificate  to  Philadelphia.  In  1771  he  returned  to  Pipe  Creek  with  a 
certificate  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  year  later  Joel  Wright  and  Elizabeth 
Farquhar  were  married  in  the  Pipe  Creek  Meeting.  During  the  following 
twenty-five  years  Joel  and  Elizabeth  Wright  appear  to  have  lived  in 
Pipe  Creek,  though  Joel  was  often  away  on  surveying  trips.  It  is  thought 
that  he  made  his  first  trip  to  the  Ohio  country  in  1788.  He  surveyed 
in  the  Muskingum,  Scioto  and  Miami  valleys  and  must  have  become  well 
acquainted  with  that  region,  for  in  1798  he  was  appointed  on  a  Committee 
by  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  the  Wyandotte  Indians.  Joel 
Wright  kept  a  diary  of  the  journey  from  Pipe  Creek  to  Upper  Sandusky. 
They  reached  the  Ohio  River  in  twenty  days,  and  six  days  later  camped  at 
the  Moravian  mission  at  Goshen.  Here  they  engaged  an  Indian  guide, 
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Joseph  White-eyes,  who  piloted  them  to  Sandusky.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
destination  they  found  the  Chief  so  intoxicated  that  it  was  several  days 
before  he  was  sober  enough  to  receive  the  committee.  Afterward  he  was 
friendly  and  pleased  when  he  learned  the  object  of  their  visit.  Returning, 
Joel  was  taken  ill  and  the  route  was  changed,  going  down  the  Scioto  and 
up  the  Ohio  by  boat,  thus  making  the  trip  easier. 

Joel  was  active  in  Meeting  affairs  being  Clerk  of  Fairfax  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  1794  and  in  1798.  We  find  Joel  and  Elizabeth  Wright  obtaining 
a  certificate  for  themselves  and  their  two  younger  children  to  Baltimore 
Meeting  in  1804,  where  they  lived  about  two  years  but  again  returned  to 
Pipe  Creek.  Elizabeth  died  in  June  1805  and  Joel  must  have  soon  decided 
to  move  to  the  Ohio  country,  for  in  January  1806  he  requests  a  certificate 
to  Miami  Monthly  Meeting  for  himself  and  his  son  Israel.  But  meantime  he 
waited  to  see  his  son  Jonathan  married  to  Mary  Bateman  at  Menallen,  and 
also  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  daughter  Rachel  to  Joseph  Hibberd  at 
Pipe  Creek.  Both  weddings  occurred  in  March  1806. 

Before  we  proceed  further  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  Ohio, 
because  from  now  on  Joel  Wright’s  life  is  closely  associated  with  it. 

The  rich  lands  north  of  the  Ohio  had  been  known  to  the  colonists  for 
many  years.  The  French  had  established  trading  posts  there  and  built  forts 
along  the  river  from  Pittsburgh  on  down  to  the  Mississippi.  This  was  the 
reason  for  Braddock’s  ill-fated  expedition. 

In  1748  a  Virginia  Company  was  formed  by  the  large  land  owners,  nota¬ 
bly  the  Lees,  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  the  Ohio  lands.  A  Pennsylvania  Com¬ 
pany  was  also  proposed  in  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  interested.  After 
the  fall  of  Quebec  both  claims  were  actively  pushed.  Franklin  craftily  invited 
influential  British  investors  to  become  associated  with  his  Company.  The 
British  Government  rejected  both  claims  and  declared  the  territory  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Crown.  This  decision  many  think  was  one  of  the  reasons  which 
caused  conservative  Virginia  to  join  with  Massachusetts  in  demanding 
Independence.  After  the  Revolution  the  claims  again  appeared  before  the 
new  Congress,  and  the  other  Colonies  advanced  claims.  Connecticut  declared 
her  Charter  granted  all  lands  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  the  wrangles  continued  with  little  chance  of  settlement,  the  Lees 
offered  to  waive  their  claim  provided  all  the  land  were  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Congress.  Soon  after,  the  North  West  Territory  was  established 
with  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  as  Governor.  St.  Clair,  who  was  educated 
in  Edinburgh,  served  under  General  Wolfe  and  in  the  Continental  Army 
and  was  President  of  the  Senate  when  appointed,  in  1789.  He  started  for 
Ohio  and  on  reaching  Marietta  found  General  Rufus  Putnam  had  made  a 
settlement  there  a  few  months  earlier.  There  had  been  a  few  settlers  in  the 
country  previously,  but  most  of  these  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Indians. 
Probably  there  was  a  little  friction  between  St.  Clair  and  Putnam,  as  Putnam 
had  made  the  settlement  before  the  North  West  Territory  was  established. 
So  St.  Clair,  after  staying  in  Marietta  a  few  months,  moved  farther  down  the 
River  to  a  point  near  the  present  Cincinnati,  and  made  his  Headquarters. 
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Settlers  moved  in,  and  the  Indians  attacked  them.  St.  Clair  organized 
Companies  of  Militia,  largely  of  untrained  men,  but  made  little  headway, 
finally  meeting  with  serious  disasters. 

As  a  result  the  new  Federal  Government  in  1791  assigned  General 
Anthony  Wayne  to  take  over  the  command  of  the  troops.  Wayne  raised  and 
actively  trained  a  force  of  soldiers,  and  provided  it  with  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  One  of  his  camps  was  near  Waynesville,  hence  the  name.  The  writer 
remembers  seeing  an  avenue  in  the  virgin  forest  where  there  was  only  second 
growth  timber  and  was  told  that  this  was  one  of  the  military  roads  cut 
through  by  Wayne.  After  more  than  a  year’s  preparation  Wayne  moved 
against  the  Indians  and  defeated  them  decisively.  His  troops  of  cavalry 
were  new  in  Indian  warfare  and  very  effective.  In  1791  a  treaty  was  signed 
and  the  Indians  withdrew  to  lands  farther  west.  The  settlers  now  flocked 
in  rapidly.  One  Company,  formed  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  General  Day- 
ton,  Judge  Symmes,  Stites,  and  others  were  interested,  purchased,  in  1794, 
the  rich  land  between  the  two  Miami  Rivers,  some  300,000  acres,  for  66^ 
per  acre.  The  surveys  of  the  Symmes  Purchase  were  not  complete,  and  it 
is  said  that  Judge  Symmes  thought  the  tract  was  larger  than  it  proved  to  be. 
Considerable  trouble  arose  later  in  some  of  the  titles.  Lands  described  as 
being  a  certain  distance  east  of  the  Great  Miami  River  conflicted  with  land 
reckoned  as  a  certain  distance  west  of  the  Little  Miami. 

This  Miami  Valley  where  Joel  Wright  settled  had  been  a  favorite  region 
of  the  Indian  inhabitants.  Flint  arrowheads,  stone  hammers  and  chisels 
were  plentiful,  and  used  to  be  turned  up  by  the  plows  and  cultivators  even 
as  late  as  1880.  Indian  mounds  were  common.  There  is  a  large  one  care¬ 
fully  preserved  at  Miamisburg,  and  a  smaller  one  north  of  the  Franklin- 
Springboro  road.  Southeast  of  Waynesville  was  Fort  Ancient,  an  area  con¬ 
taining  many  small  mounds  grouped  in  a  significant  arrangement.  Our 
grandfather,  when  a  young  man,  did  some  digging  here,  but  evidently  found 
nothing  he  considered  of  value.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  great  Serpent 
Mound.  There  was  a  similar  one  but  much  smaller  on  a  farm  near  Waynes¬ 
ville,  which  probably  has  been  levelled  off  by  this  time. 

Joel  Wright,  as  has  been  noted  previously,  arrived  in  Waynesville  in  the 
summer  of  1806.  With  the  knowledge  of  the  country  he  had  already  acquired, 
he  had  selected  this  region,  after  mature  consideration.  In  1806  the  records 
show  that  he  and  Abijah  O'Neal,  a  name  some  of  you  will  recognize,  bought 
1060  acres  of  land  for  $1500.  There  are  records  of  many  other  real  estate 
transactions  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  his  name  appears.  The  early  Minutes 
of  the  Waynesville  Friends  Meeting  show  that  he  was  quite  active  in  its 
affairs.  His  surveying  work  kept  him  busy,  plotting  new  farms  and  villages. 
He  was  engaged  by  the  new  State  to  lay  out  the  new  Capital  Columbus  on 
the  Scioto  River.  There  had  been  a  small  settlement  called  Franklinton  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  now  a  part  of  West  Columbus.  The  city  of 
Dayton  was  also  surveyed  by  him,  and  our  grandmother  wrote  that  he 
plotted  the  city  of  Louisville. 

The  wide  Main  Street  of  Dayton  has  frequently  been  commented  upon 
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as  most  streets  in  those  days  were  much  narrower.  The  tradition  is  that 
Joel  said  he  was  going  to  have  one  Main  Street  where  a  coach  and  four  could 
easily  make  a  complete  turn. 

In  1814  Joel  Wright  married  a  second  time.  This  wife,  Ann  Bateman,  was 
an  older  sister  of  the  wife  of  his  son  Jonathan;  she  was  nearly  fifty  years 
old  at  the  time,  has  been  described  as  a  typical  old  maid,  with  a  very  deter¬ 
mined  mind  of  her  own.  The  gossip  was  that  the  household  was  not  very 
peaceful,  and  that  Joel  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  away  from  the  house. 

After  Jonathan  Wright  settled  in  Springboro,  having  founded  that  vil¬ 
lage,  Joel  bought  a  tract  of  land  southwest  of  the  town,  and  spent  his  later 
years  there. 

When  seventy  years  old,  in  1820,  he  made  a  trip  on  horseback  to  Colum¬ 
bus  and  made  a  copy  of  his  survey  of  that  city,  bringing  it  home.  At  an 
Historical  Exposition  held  at  Columbus  as  a  Centennal  of  some  early  event, 
this  survey  was  exhibited  together  with  his  surveying  instruments,  having 
been  loaned  by  his  descendants.  The  State  authorities  upon  seeing  it  asked 
permission  to  copy  it,  as  the  original  had  been  destroyed  in  a  fire  that  had 
damaged  the  Capitol.  They  said  it  would  settle  many  questions  for  them. 

Joel  Wright  was  a  striking  figure  in  Springboro  during  his  last  years,  for 
he  continued  to  wear  the  old  costume,  long  surtout,  long  waistcoat  with  flap 
pockets,  knee  breeches  with  silver  buckles,  low  shoes  with  buckles,  and  a 
broad  brimmed  beaver  hat. 

Joel  and  Elizabeth  Wright’s  children,  to  whom  we  shall  refer  later,  were: 


Ann  .  .  . 

.  .  born 

1-25-1776 

married  . 

.  .  Joseph  Elgar 

Allen  .  . 

.  .  born 

12-14-1777 

married  . 

.  .  .  .  Ellicott 

Rachel  .  . 

.  .  born 

9-28-1780 

married  . 

.  Joseph  Hibberd 

Jonathan  . 

.  .  born 

1-12-1782 

married  . 

.  .  Mary  Bateman 

Israel  .  . 

.  .  born 

5-13-1785 

married  . 

.  .  .  Leah  Ferree 

Elizabeth  . 

.  .  born 

5-29-1789 

married  . 

Tarrett  Cowman 

Joel  Wright,  a  true  pioneer,  died  in  1829,  his  wife  Ann,  in  1842. 

We  are  able  to  give  a  little  information  about  Elizabeth  Farquhar  Wright 
who  was  born  in  Pipe  Creek  in  1748,  and  her  father,  William  Farquhar,  who 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1705.  William’s  father,  Allen,  was  born  in  Scotland 
about  1680,  moved  to  Ireland,  then  to  America,  and  was  a  taxable  resident 
of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1727.  Allen  Farquhar  was  not  a 
Friend.  William  accompanied  his  father  to  America  where  he  became  a 
Friend  and  a  member  of  New  Garden  Meeting.  He  married  Ann  Miller 
in  1733,  and  moved  to  Pipe  Creek,  Maryland,  in  1735,  with  a  certificate  to 
Hopewell  Meeting,  Virginia.  Later  Pipe  Creek  was  attached  to  Fairfax 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Allen  Farquhar  had  evidently  moved  to  Maryland 
previously,  for  he  gave  land  to  William  on  condition  that  he  move  from 
“ye  province  of  Pennsylvania  to  ye  province  of  Maryland.”  The  Meeting 
records  show  that  William  became  very  active  in  all  Meeting  affairs.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  a  tailor  and  made  buckskin  breeches  for  the  gentry  at 
Annapolis;  he  must  have  been  thrifty  for  he  owned  2,000  acres  of  land  by 
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1760.  William  had  one  sister  who  lived  in  Emmitsberg,  Maryland,  who  is 
said  to  have  chided  him  frequently  for  his  heresy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  three  children  of  William  and  Ann 
Farquhar,  William,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  married  three  children  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Wright.  There  were  three  other  sons,  Allen,  who  married 
Phebe  Hibbert,  Samuel,  who  married  Phebe  Yarnell,  and  Moses.  There 
was  also  a  daughter,  Susanna. 

William’s  wife,  Ann  Miller,  likewise  came  from  Ireland.  Her  father, 
James  Miller,  married  her  mother,  Catherine  Lightfoot,  in  1700,  and  for 
a  while  they  lived  in  County  Kildare.  Ann  was  born  in  1715  and  accom¬ 
panied  her  parents  to  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  certificate  from 
Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  dated  5-29-1729.  Her  mother  died  a  few  days  after 
their  arrival  in  America. 

Ann  Miller’s  maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Lightfoot,  was  a  noted 
Quaker  minister.  He  was  born  in  Cambridgeshire,  England,  about  1645. 
In  1692  he  was  living  near  Lieburn  Meeting  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
and  in  1694  we  find  him  at  Moate  Meeting,  County  West  Meath.  He  came 
to  New  Garden,  Pennsylvania,  in  1716,  and  made  a  religious  visit  to  New 
England  in  1724.  His  first  wife,  Catherine’s  mother,  was  named  Mary,  his 
second  wife  was  a  widow,  Sarah  Wiley,  and  he  married  a  third  time,  Mar¬ 
garet,  widow  of  John  Blumston,  of  Darby,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died. 
He  had  at  least  nine  children. 

Mary  Bateman’s  family  came  from  Pennsylvania,  and  was  largely  of 
Welsh  extraction.  Mary  was  born  in  Chester  County,  in  1787,  and  moved, 
with  her  father,  William  Bateman,  to  Menallen,  in  1801.  William  Bateman’s 
father,  John  Bateman,  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was 
married  to  Ann  Davies  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1728.  Both  were 
probably  of  Welsh  descent. 

William  was  born  in  1742,  and  married  Elizabeth  Thomas  in  1767. 
Elizabeth  was  promptly  disowned  by  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting  for  “mar¬ 
rying  out  of  Meeting  to  one  not  a  Friend.”  William  afterwards  became  a 
Friend,  and  eleven  years  later  William  and  Elizabeth  Bateman  were  ac¬ 
cepted  as  members  of  the  Society.  In  1801  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting  granted 
a  certificate  to  Menallen,  to  William,  his  wife,  and  their  three  daughters, 
Rachel,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  They  also  had  three  sons,  Jacob,  John  and 
William. 

The  Thomas  family  of  course  was  Welsh.  Elizabeth  Thomas’  father 
was  Jacob  Thomas  and  her  mother  Rebecca  Walker.  Jacob’s  father  was 
Peter  Thomas,  Junior,  and  his  mother  Elizabeth  Goodwin.  Peter  Thomas, 
Senior,  came  from  Wales  about  1685,  and  we  find  him  buying  50  acres  of 
land  north  of  Chester  Creek  in  1686  after  his  marriage  to  Sarah  Stedman 
the  same  year.  This  marriage  is  recorded  in  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting, 
which  was  strictly  Welsh.  Peter’s  home  Meeting  was  Chester,  which  was 
mostly  English,  and  did  not  record  marriages  until  a  later  date.  A  deed  is 
recorded  in  1697  for  500  acres  on  Crum  Creek  to  Peter  Thomas. 

Peter  Thomas,  Junior’s  wife  was  Welsh.  Her  father,  Thomas  Good- 
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win  and  wife  Elizabeth  were  married  in  Wales  and  came  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1708  from  Cardiganshire. 

Rebecca  Walker’s  father,  Daniel  Walker,  was  born  in  Radnor,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1696,  but  his  father,  Lewis  Walker,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Morris, 
arrived  at  Rehoboth  from  Pembertonshire,  Wales,  in  1687.  Daniel  Walker’s 
wife,  Rebecca’s  mother,  Lydia  Bernard,  was  English.  Her  parents,  Richard 
and  Frances  Bernard,  came  from  Sheffield,  England,  in  1682. 


Farquhar 

Crest 


_ 


The  House  of  Jonathan  Wright  at  Menallen ,  Pa. 


Jonathan  Wright’s  Flour  Mill  at  Menallen,  Pa. 


CHAPTER  11 


Jonathan  and  Mary  Wright 

Jonathan  Wright  was  the  fourth  child  and  second  son  of  Joel  and  Elizabeth 
Wright,  born  in  1782,  at  Pipe  Creek,  Maryland.  His  father  was  careful  that 
all  his  children  received  a  good  education  and  wrote  a  legible  hand.  Jonathan, 
besides  being  a  good  surveyor,  was  fond  of  history  and  the  classics;  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  reading  throughout  his  life,  and  kept  abreast  of  the  times.  He 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  more  quiet  temperament  than  his  father.  While 
willing  to  undertake  new  ventures,  he  apparently  weighed  matters  very 
carefully  before  reaching  a  decision.  We  find  Joel  making  numerous  trips 
buying  and  selling  land,  active  on  many  committees  of  the  Meeting  and 
elsewhere,  while  Jonathan  was  content  to  settle  down  and  carry  out  his 
well  planned  objectives. 

In  his  late  youth  he  went  to  Ellicott’s  Mills,  and  there  spent  seven  years 
thoroughly  learning  the  operation  of  flour  mills.  During  this  period  he  must 
have  visited  his  relatives  in  Menallen  where  he  met  Mary  Bateman,  for  in 
1806  they  were  married  and  settled  there.  Jonathan  had  received  an  in¬ 
heritance  from  the  estate  of  his  Grandfather  Farquhar,  and  with  this  he 
purchased  land  and  acquired  a  house,  a  flour  mill,  and  a  saw  mill.  He 
must  have  prospered,  for  eight  years  later,  when  he  moved  to  Ohio,  he  was 
well-to-do  for  that  period. 

The  land  in  Ohio  had  been  purchased  a  few  years  before,  selected 
probably  by  his  father,  with  wisdom  and  thought  for  the  future.  There  were 
large  flowing  springs,  giving  sufficient  water  to  operate  a  mill,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  very  fertile  land  Jonathan  thought  would  be  a  safe  investment. 
Accordingly,  in  1814,  with  his  wife  and  five  children,  he  crossed  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  Ohio  River,  boarded  a  boat  for  Cincinnati;  from  there  they  went 
up  the  Little  Miami  Valley  to  Warren  County,  about  ten  miles  west  of 
Waynesville.  Here  he  built  his  house  of  brick,  made  on  the  land,  surveyed 
q  and  plotted  the  town  of  Springboro.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  give  his 
own  name  to  the  town,  his  reply  was:  “That  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Friends:”  A  dam  was  constructed,  forming  a  pond 
to  conserve  the  water  of  the  larger  springs,  and  below  the  pond  a  flour  mill 
was  erected,  operated  by  an  overshot  wheel.  From  the  foot  of  the  wheel  a 
race-way  was  dug  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  point  near  his  house,  where  there 
was  another  drop  in  elevation,  and  here  a  woolen  factory  was  built.  Some¬ 
what  later  a  second  flour  mill  was  erected  well  beyond  the  factory,  which 
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utilized  another  slight  drop  before  the  stream  emptied  into  Clear  Creek. 
In  these  ventures  he  may  have  been  assisted  by  some  of  his  wife’s  relatives. 
As  his  sons  grew  to  manhood  he  built  a  store  in  the  village  which  was 
operated  by  his  two  older  sons.  The  writer  remembers  well  the  old  sign 
M.  &  J.  Wright,  though  at  that  time  the  store  was  owned  by  his  grandson 
Frederic  W.  Wright. 

Once  a  year  one  of  the  sons  made  a  trip  east  to  Philadelphia  or  New 
York  where  merchandise  was  bought  and  also  some  horses  or  mules.  The 
goods  were  packed  on  the  animals  and  brought  to  Springboro,  where  both 
were  sold  at  a  profit.  The  views  of  the  town  show  most  of  the  houses  built 
directly  on  the  street  as  was  customary  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  many 
of  them  of  brick.  The  town  lots,  even  on  Main  Street,  were  sold  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  and  it  is  said  that  a  friend  asked  Jonathan  why  he  did 
not  hold  some  of  the  desirable  lots  for  a  higher  price.  The  friend  remarked, 
“With  thy  other  holdings  thee  surely  is  not  pressed  for  money.”  The  reply 
was:  “No.  I  have  enough  for  myself  and  my  wife,  and  enough  for  my  chil¬ 
dren  if  they  make  good  use  of  it.  If  they  are  not  to  make  good  use  of  it, 
I  have  too  much.” 

The  deeds  for  the  lots  all  contained  a  proviso  that  no  liquor  could  be 
sold  on  the  premises  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  This  was  so  unusual 
that  one  of  the  descendants  called  Springboro  “a  dry  isle  in  a  vast  sea  of 
whiskey.”  Grandfather  once  told  one  of  his  sons  that  from  the  tower  of  his 
house  he  could  point  out  the  locations  of  at  least  twenty  stills  that  were 
operating  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  lack  of  cheap 
transportation  for  farm  produce.  A  system  of  canals  was  begun  by  the  state 
in  1825  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  but  the  connection  to 
Cincinnati  was  not  finished  until  1845,  and  the  only  way  to  reach  the  Ohio 
River  was  by  an  indifferent  road  fifty  miles  long.  Of  course  wheat  could 
go  out  in  the  form  of  flour,  and  corn  could  be  fed  to  hogs  and  go  out  in 
the  shape  of  pork;  but  for  the  poorer  farmer  who  had  no  hogs  it  was  natural 
to  turn  to  the  stills. 

Jonathan  felt  so  strongly  about  the  evils  of  whiskey  that  later  he  an¬ 
nounced  there  would  be  no  liquor  served  to  the  hands  at  harvest  time.  This 
departure  from  the  usual  custom  caused  quite  a  stir.  The  first  year  he  could 
not  harvest  all  his  wheat  because  the  hands  refused  to  work  for  him,  so  he 
turned  his  stock  into  the  uncut  fields.  The  next  year  he  planted  less  wheat, 
but  many  men  came  to  him  and  said  they  would  be  glad  to  work;  within  a 
few  years  he  could  get  all  the  help  he  needed. 

Jonathan,  like  most  Quakers,  believed  that  slavery  should  be  abolished, 
but  at  the  same  time  believed  the  laws  of  the  country  should  be  obeyed. 
You  have  all  heard  of  the  Underground  Railway  whereby  fugitive  slaves 
were  assisted  in  reaching  Canada.  Jonathan  Wright’s  farm  was  reported 
to  have  been  one  of  the  stations  on  that  line.  The  writer  remembers  an  old 
Quaker  who  sat  in  the  Gallery  at  Meeting,  who  in  his  earlier  years  was  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  drivers  in  that  organization.  Jonathan  employed  a 
colored  couple  and  the  man  Frederick  apparently  carried  out  the  details. 


Woolen  Factory 


Flour  Mill 
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If  Jonathan  were  told  that  some  visitors  might  be  expected,  it  is  reported 
that  he  would  say,  “Frederick,  I  don’t  want  to  hear  anything  about  it,  but 
thee  knows  where  the  key  to  the  smoke  house  is  kept.”  Then  Jonathan 
would  stay  away  from  the  barn  for  a  day  or  two  until  the  vehicles  had  been 
washed  and  the  horses  cleaned  and  rested. 

About  1840  Jonathan  retired  from  active  management  of  the  mill  and 
farm,  as  Mary  Wright  writes  that  these  have  been  rented  to  John  Weaver. 
From  then  on  he  seems  to  have  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  reading  and 
helping  his  neighbors.  He  did  considerable  surveying  and  drew  up  deeds, 
mortgages  and  other  legal  papers.  As  he  did  not  charge  for  his  services  he 
probably  had  many  calls.  He  was  so  well  regarded  by  all  that  he  was 
frequently  asked  to  act  as  referee  or  umpire  when  disputes  arose.  As  an 
example  of  how  his  mind  worked.  Grandmother  related  the  story  of  how 
he  bought  a  horse  from  an  unfortunate  farmer  who  needed  the  money 
badly.  Jonathan  did  not  want  the  horse,  but  said  he  would  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  help  the  farmer.  After  good  care  and  feeding  the  horse  proved  to 
be  a  better  animal  than  Jonathan  had  thought.  Upon  due  consideration 
Jonathan  decided  that  he  had  not  paid  enough,  and  so  saw  the  farmer  and 
paid  him  twenty-five  dollars,  much  to  the  farmer’s  surprise  and  delight. 
About  two  months  later  Jonathan  was  still  uneasy  in  his  mind  and  made 
the  farmer  another  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars.  Grandmother  states  that 
he  then  seemed  satisfied. 

A  grandson,  Jesse  Wright,  gives  us  a  boy’s  recollection  of  his  grand¬ 
father  quoting  Robert  Burns,  his  favorite  poet,  reading  from  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  and  extracts  of  history.  Mary  Bateman  had  very  decided  opinions 
about  Helen  of  Troy  and  Hector,  too,  but  she  seemed  flattered  when  her 
husband  read  and  discussed  history  with  her.  Jonathan  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Napoleon’s  military  genius,  and  could  recount  the  strategy  of  most  of 
his  battles;  but,  being  a  man  of  peace  usually  changed  the  subject  if  asked 
how  many  men  were  slain  in  the  wars.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  the 
Crimean  War  was  being  fought,  and  his  grandson  says  he  was  always  eager 
to  learn  the  latest  news.  He  seemed  to  know  the  entire  plan  of  the  Russian 
fortifications,  and  expressed  great  admiration  for  the  Russian  engineers 
who  designed  them. 

During  all  of  Jonathan  Wright’s  lifetime  he  saw  a  continual  growth  of 
the  country  where  he  had  settled.  A  stage  line  ran  through  the  village. 
Fertile  farms  grew  up  throughout  the  region.  There  was  wheat  for  the  mill 
and  wool  for  the  factory.  Lines  of  covered  wagons  moved  along  the  roads 
past  the  mill  to  the  lands  being  opened  farther  west.  In  fact,  these  wagons 
were  still  going  through  in  1880,  at  that  time  bound  for  Iowa  or  Kansas. 
When  Jonathan  moved  to  Ohio  there  were  no  railroads;  but  when  these 
were  built  they  naturally  followed  the  river  valleys,  leaving  Springboro 
stranded  between  the  two  lines.  After  the  war,  when  the  industrialization 
of  the  Middle  West  began,  the  development  was  in  the  cities  along  the 
railroads.  No  more  houses  were  built  in  Springboro;  no  new  business  came 
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to  the  store  or  mill;  the  decline  had  started.  Fortunately  Jonathan  did  not 
live  to  see  the  result. 

Jonathan  and  Mary  Wright  had  five  children,  about  whom  we  shall 
speak  in  a  later  chapter: 


Mahlon 
Josiah 
Aron 
Hannah 
Jesse  .  . 


.  born  . 
.  born  . 
.  born  . 
.  born  . 
.  born  . 


1-14-1807 
9-27-1808 
9-30-1810 
8-24-1812 
5-  5-1814 


Jonathan  Wright  died  February  12,  1855,  his  wife,  Mary,  survived  him 
eleven  years  until  August  17,  1866. 


Mary  Bateman  Wright 


The  Wright  House  in  Springboro 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Willets 

The  description  of  Mary  Willets’  ancestry  may  prove  more  voluminous  than 
that  of  Aron  Wright,  as  her  forebears,  in  most  instances,  came  to  America 
long  before  those  of  her  husband.  They  were  generally  of  English  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  many  of  them  arrived  in  this  country  before  the  founding  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  by  George  Fox,  though  all  of  her  immediate  ancestors 
had  been  Friends  for  several  generations.  As  her  family  was  closely  identified 
with  the  Friends  of  Westbury,  Long  Island,  it  will  perhaps  be  interesting 
to  sketch  the  early  days  of  the  Society  in  New  York. 

Soon  after  George  Fox  began  his  preaching  in  England  some  of  his 
followers  came  to  the  new  Colonies  to  spread  the  doctrine.  History  tells  us 
how  roughly  they  were  treated  in  Salem  and  Boston.  As  a  result  many  moved 
to  Rhode  Island  and  there  established  the  first  Yearly  Meeting  in  this 
country.  Others  came  to  New  Amsterdam,  where  they  thought  the  Dutch 
would  be  more  lenient. 

Lady  Deborah  Moody,  a  woman  of  strong  character,  who  had  originally 
settled  in  Massachusetts  and  moved  from  there  to  Gravesend,  because  of 
her  liberal  views,  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  Quakers  of  that  vicinity. 
She  was  evidently  a  person  of  tact  and  impressed  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant 
so  favorably  that  for  several  years  she  was  permitted  to  pasture  cattle  on 
Coney  Island  and  to  name  the  magistrates  at  Gravesend.  For  many  years 
Lady  Deborah  permitted  the  new  sect  to  hold  their  Meetings  in  her  house, 
where  they  were  not  disturbed.  The  Meetings  which  were  started  in  Jamaica, 
Flushing  and  Hempstead,  were  not  so  fortunate. 

Trouble  was  incurred  in  Flushing,  where  John  Bowne,  who  had  become 
a  Quaker,  invited  the  Friends  to  meet  in  his  house.  John  seems  to  have  been 
looking  for  trouble,  as  he  openly  aired  his  views.  The  New  Amsterdam 
authorities,  who  had  been  urged  by  the  Salem  Colony  to  help  abolish  the 
heretical  Quakers,  asked  the  Town  Officers  to  restrain  John.  They  refused, 
saying  that  he  was  a  peaceable  citizen,  and  doing  nothing  unlawful.  So 
Governor  Stuyvesant  had  John  arrested  and  brought  to  New  Amsterdam. 
Here  John  proved  to  be  a  headache  for  Governor  Peter.  He  refused  to  mend 
his  ways,  so  was  fined  and  imprisoned.  He  refused  to  pay  his  fine  and  re¬ 
fused  to  go  home  when  the  prison  doors  were  left  unlocked.  Finally  Gover¬ 
nor  Stuyvesant  placed  him  aboard  a  ship  and  told  him  to  land  in  England 
or  Holland  as  he  preferred.  John  presented  his  case  so  well  to  the  Dutch 
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West  Indies  Company  that  the  Company  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant  condemning  his  action  and  ordering  him  to  allow  the  colonists  to 
worship  as  they  pleased.  This  ended  all  objection  by  New  Amsterdam.  It 
is  only  fair  to  note  that  Governor  Peter  greeted  John  Bowne  on  his  return 
and  wished  him  well.  The  Meetings  continued  to  be  held  in  the  Bowne 
house  for  many  years;  in  fact,  George  Fox,  on  a  visit  to  America,  preached 
under  the  oak  trees  opposite  the  old  house.  Quakerism  spread  rapidly  and 
Meetings  were  held  in  Oyster  Bay,  Hempstead,  Westbury,  Matinecock, 
Jericho,  Cow  Neck,  Bethpage  and  Jerusalem.  I  believe  there  is  mention  of 
a  Meeting  House  in  Oyster  Bay  in  1672,  but  whether  this  was  a  building 
owned  by  the  Meeting  or  a  building  hired  for  the  purpose  is  not  clear.  The 
first  permanent  Meeting  House  was  built  in  Flushing  in  1693,  and  others 
followed. 

In  New  York  the  Meetings  were  held  in  various  houses  for  many  years. 
For  a  few  years  a  house  seems  to  have  been  rented  when  no  member’s  house 
was  available.  In  1696  the  Meeting  acquired  property  near  Green  Street, 
now  Liberty  Place,  not  far  from  Nassau  Street,  and  a  burial  ground  was 
established,  and  a  few  years  later  a  Meeting  House  erected.  A  map  published 
by  William  Bradford  in  1728  gives  a  sketch  of  a  steep  roofed  Meeting  House 
on  the  property.  In  1747  a  plot  was  obtained  on  Crown  Street,  now  a  part 
of  Liberty  Street,  and  a  Meeting  House  and  School  were  built.  Again  in 
1774  property  was  assembled  on  Oueen  Street,  now  Pearl  Street,  and  a  larger 
brick  Meeting  House  was  erected. 

The  reason  that  Meeting  Houses  on  Long  Island  were  not  built  earlier 
is  probably  because  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  condition  in  Hempstead.  The 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island  was  settled  first  by  colonists  from  New  England, 
at  Southold  in  1640.  These  settlers  built  their  churches,  but  never  recog¬ 
nized  the  authority  of  New  Amsterdam,  which  for  several  years  was  very 
weak.  When  Peter  Stuyvesant  became  Governor,  he  claimed  that  the  Dutch 
owned  all  of  Long  Island;  and  the  question  was  finally  compromised  in 
1650  by  the  Dutch  having  jurisdiction  of  that  part  west  of  Oyster  Bay,  the 
eastern  end  having  their  own  Town  Meetings  and  a  loose  connection  to 
New  Haven  colony.  In  1644  the  Dutch  West  Indies  Company  made  a  grant 
to  a  group  of  colonists  who  had  migrated  from  Massachusetts  on  account  of 
religious  independence.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  were  several  small  divi¬ 
sions  in  this  group,  each  led  by  a  minister  too  liberal  for  the  Puritans.  The 
grant  ceded  land  from  Hempstead  Harbor  to  Martin  Gerritsen  Bay  (Little 
Neck  Bay) ,  southward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  including  the  Great  Plains, 
with  the  proviso  that  one  hundred  families  be  settled  there  in  five  years, 
and  the  settlers  are  “to  exercise  the  reformed  religion  they  profess.” 

Some  sixty-two  settlers  signed  the  original  agreement,  among  them  Wil¬ 
liam  Washburn,  John  Seaman,  Robert  Valentine,  and  others  in  our  gene¬ 
alogy.  The  land  was  held  in  common  for  three  years  and  then  divided 
among  sixty-six  owners.  Cow  Neck  was  a  pasture  ground  which  could  be 
used  by  those  who  erected  the  fence  across  the  neck.  The  salt  marshes  were 
common  property  for  a  great  many  years. 
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Soon  after  the  settlers  arrived  in  Hempstead  an  Independent  Meeting 
House  was  built  where  Town  Meetings  were  held,  and  apparently  religious 
Meetings  by  the  various  denominations  with  no  settled  minister.  An  Epis¬ 
copalian  clergyman  installed  at  Hempstead  about  1700  writes:  “Although 
Hempstead  had  been  settled  about  sixty  years  before  my  coming,  and  the 
people  had  some  sort  of  dissenting  minister,  the  sacrament  had  never  been 
administered  here.” 

So  it  would  seem  that  Flushing  Meeting  House  was  built  about  the  same 
time  that  the  other  denominations  began  to  build  their  churches.  At  first 
this  group  of  Quaker  Meetings  were  loosely  affiliated  with  the  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Rhode  Island,  but  in  1695  it  was  agreed  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Long  Island  should  be  a  separate  body.  The  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held  in  Flushing  until  1777,  then  in  Westbury  until  1794,  and  since  then 
in  New  York. 

The  Long  Island  Quakers  were  primarily  farmers,  and  the  date  for  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  set  as  the  last  week  in  May,  as  this  was  the  time  when 
farmers  had  finished  their  spring  planting  and  had  a  little  respite  before 
harvest.  As  their  numbers  increased  and  the  families  were  generally  large, 
it  was  natural  that  Friends  should  spread  to  new  fields.  Many  crossed  Long 
Island  Sound  and  Meetings  were  established  in  Westchester  Village  and 
Mamaroneck.  Land  was  bought  in  Rye  Woods  to  be  occupied  by  Friends, 
and  the  Meeting  is  still  known  as  Purchase.  From  here  Meetings  were  started 
in  an  almost  direct  line  north,  a  few  miles  back  from  the  Hudson  River, 
Chappaqua,  North  Castle,  Oblong,  Nine  Partners,  etc.  Some  Meetings  were 
established  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  Cornwall  and  other  points.  At 
Hudson,  Long  Island  Quakers  joined  Quakers  from  Nantucket  who  had 
settled  there.  They  continued  further  north  to  Saratoga,  Peru,  and  even  into 
Canada.  Occasionally  they  went  east  into  Vermont,  western  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  The  reason  for  expansion  in  this  manner  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  Dutch  claimed  and  settled  both  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  that 
Connecticut  spreading  westward  began  to  cause  considerable  friction.  To 
avoid  this  there  was  a  sort  of  neutral  strip  left  between  the  two  settlements, 
and  it  was  up  through  this  strip  that  the  Friends  moved  and  established 
their  Meetings.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  168 
Meetings  comprising  New  York  Yearly  Meeting.  Since  that  time,  when  the 
Middle  West  was  opened  up  many  Friends  moved,  many  married  outside 
of  the  Society  and  gave  up  their  membership,  some  pioneers  went  far  afield. 
As  a  result  the  greater  part  of  these  Meetings  have  been  discontinued. 

Some  members  of  the  original  Long  Island  families  never  joined  the 
migration,  and  it  is  through  these  that  Mary  Willets  was  descended.  The 
life  on  the  farms  was  more  or  less  prosaic  and  self  centered,  the  Meeting 
being  the  tie  that  held  the  various  families  together.  They  planted  and 
raised  their  crops,  bred  cattle  and  sheep;  hauled  the  produce  to  the  growing 
city  or  shipped  by  boat  if  the  farmer  had  a  place  on  the  Sound.  The  Quak¬ 
ers  had  slaves,  but  treated  them  kindly;  for  a  time  Meetings  were  conducted 
for  Negroes.  One  old  Friend  complains  that  slaves  are  not  profitable;  at  the 
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end  of  the  year  he  has  nothing  because  “his  hogs  ate  his  corn  and  the 
Negroes  ate  his  hogs.”  The  testimony  against  slavery  grew  rapidly  and  the 
Meeting  records  show  that  a  few  Friends  were  disowned  about  1770  for 
buying  or  selling  slaves.  Within  a  few  years  thereafter  all  slaves  owned  by 
Friends  seem  to  have  been  freed. 

The  founder  of  our  branch  of  the  Willets  family  was  Richard  Willets 
who  came  to  New  Amsterdam  with  his  brother  Thomas  in  1645.  Richard 
was  born  in  Butcomb  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1612;  and  his  ancestry  has 
been  traced  through  his  father,  John  Willets,  born  in  1571,  and  wife, 
Elizabeth  Buver,  through  his  grandfather,  also  John,  who  was  born  in  1545 
and  married  Margaret  Chatterton,  to  Thomas  Willets.  Thomas  Willets 
was  a  Presbyter  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI. 

Richard  Willets  married  Mary  Washburn,  born  in  1629,  and  her  parents, 
William  and  Jane  Washburn,  appear  several  times  in  our  genealogy,  as  her 
sister  Martha  married  Edmund  Titus.  Richard  and  Mary  Willets  had  five 
children:  Hope,  born  1652;  John,  born  1655;  Thomas,  born  1657;  Richard, 
born  1660,  and  Mary,  born  1663.  We  mention  these  because  all  three  of 
the  younger  children  appear  in  our  line;  we  shall  refer  to  this  younger 
Richard  as  Richard  2nd. 

Richard  and  Mary  Willets  lived  in  Jericho,  where  Richard  died  in  1683. 
They  must  have  prospered,  for  Mary,  his  widow,  had  the  highest  assessment 
on  the  Oyster  Bay  tax  list  for  that  year. 

The  son  Thomas  married  Dinah  Townsend,  whose  lineage  will  be  told 
hereafter.  It  is  on  record  that  four  sons  of  Thomas  and  Dinah  Willets 
married  four  daughters  of  John  and  Abigail  Hallock.  The  son  Amos,  in 
whom  we  have  immediate  interest,  married  Mary  Hallock  in  1713,  and 
after  her  death  married  Rebecca  Whitson  in  1719.  We  are  descended  from 
both  wives,  but  for  the  moment  will  pass  on  to  a  son  by  the  second  wife, 
Joseph  Willets,  born  in  1728.  This  Joseph  Willets  married  Hannah  Titus, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  Robert  Willets,  born  in  1768.  Robert  Willets’ 
wife  was  Mary  Robbins;  they  lived  on  a  farm  in  Westbury  near  the  Meeting 
House,  and  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter: 


Amos 

.  .  .  born  . 

.  .  9-14-1792 

Samuel  . 

.  .  .  born  . 

.  .  6-15-1795 

Stephen 

.  .  .  born  . 

.  .  12-  3-1797 

Edmund 

.  .  .  born  . 

.  .  4-  6-1800 

Robert  . 

.  .  .  born  . 

.  .  11-20-1802 

Phebe  . 

.  .  .  born  . 

.  .  4-23-1805 

William 

.  .  .  born  . 

.  .  11-  1-1808 

Amos  the  oldest  son  married  Anne  Titus  who  lived  with  her  parents  on 
an  adjoining  farm.  The  marriage  took  place  on  February  23,  1814.  The 
young  couple  moved  to  New  York  and  had  two  children,  Daniel  T.  and 
Mary  Willets. 
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Anne  Titus  Willets  died  in  1826,  and  in  1828  Amos  married  Caroline 
Farrington  of  Flushing,  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Farrington. 

As  we  have  considerable  information  about  Amos  and  Caroline  Willets 
it  seems  best  to  complete  our  account  of  the  forebears  of  Amos  Willets  and 
Anne  Titus  before  recounting  their  lives. 

Dinah  Townsend,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Willets,  was  the  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Deliverance  Cole  Townsend.  Thomas  Townsend,  the  original 
settler  in  Salem  Colony  had  three  sons:  Henry,  John  and  Richard;  we  men¬ 
tion  them  as  they  were  closely  associated,  and  because  two  of  them  were  our 
ancestors.  Thomas  Townsend,  of  Lynn,  Robert  and  William  have  many 
descendants  in  New  England  and  were  probably  brothers.  Henry  first  ap¬ 
pears  on  Long  Island  at  Flushing  in  1648,  accompanied  by  his  brother  who 
had  gone  to  New  Amsterdam,  but  left  Manhattan  because  of  fear  of  the 
Indians.  Henry  got  in  trouble  for  his  religious  views  and  was  fined  “100 
pounds  Flanders.”  The  brothers  then  went  to  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  where 
they  became  members  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  and  held  municipal  offices. 

The  brothers  returned  to  Long  Island  in  1656,  settling  “near  bever 
pond,”  Rustdorp  (Jamaica) .  Henry,  John  and  Richard  are  among  the 
signers  of  an  agreement  for  settlement  at  Jamaica,  “by  vertue  off  purchase 
ffrom  ye  indians  and  grant  from  Governor  and  Councell,”  dated  March  21, 
1656.  On  December  27,  1657,  Henry’s  name  is  one  of  thirty  protesting 
against  Governor  Stuyvesant’s  “placard”  of  intolerance  against  the  Quakers. 
In  March,  1658,  Henry  was  a  witness  at  Oyster  Bay  to  an  Indian  deed 
granting  “Massapeaqe  medows  at  South  Oyster  Bay  to  Anthony  Wright  and 
others.”  In  1660  Henry  is  arrested  and  fined  for  lodging  Quakers.  He  “not 
only  gives  lodgings  to  Quakers  but  gives  warnings  to  his  neighbors  and  other 
persons  that  there  was  a  Quaker  at  his  house;  if  they  were  willing  to  come 
and  hear  him.” 

The  persecutions  led  to  the  brothers’  removal  to  Oyster  Bay,  where 
Henry  was  chosen  Town  Clerk  and  the  books  put  in  his  possession,  on 
March  24,  1661.  Later,  the  same  year,  he  was  given  the  grant  to  Mill  Stream 
and  adjacent  property  on  condition  that  a  grist  mill  be  built.  His  brothers’ 
names  also  appear  on  this  grant.  Two  years  after  they  give  land  near 
Rustdorp  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  for  the  poor  of  the  town.  Henry  Town¬ 
send  died  in  1695.  The  mill  wTas  inherited  by  his  son  John  who  was  known 
as  “Mill  John”  or  “John  at  the  Mill,”  and  who  was  Town  Surveyor  from 
1686  until  1705.  This  John  Townsend  and  his  wife  Joanna  had  a  daughter 
Hannah,  who  married  Sampson  Hawkhurst,  another  ancestor  whom  we  will 
speak  of  later.  John  gave  his  daughter  a  tract  of  land  at  Cedar  Swamp 
which  he  says  her  grandfather  wished  her  to  have. 

Richard  Townsend,  though  his  name  is  not  recorded  as  often  as  his 
brother’s,  was  associated  closely  with  him.  While  they  were  living  in  War¬ 
wick,  R.  I.,  Richard  married  Deliverance  Cole  or  Coles,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Cole  and  Mary  Hawkhurst,  as  was  Ann  Cole,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Townsend. 

Robert  Cole  was  born  in  Groton,  England,  in  1591,  and  arrived  in 
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Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  October,  16S0.  From  there  he  went  to  Rhode  Island 
and  was  one  of  the  thirteen  original  owners  of  Providence  Plantations.  He 
married  Mary  Hawkhurst  at  Warwick  in  1636,  and  his  name  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  Colonial  records.  After  his  death  his  widow  remarried 
and  went  to  Oyster  Bay  with  some  of  her  children. 

We  will  now  take  up  Rebecca  Whitson,  the  second  wife  of  the  earlier 
Amos  Willets.  Her  father  was  Thomas  Whitson,  born  about  1652  and  died 
in  Bethpage  in  1742.  Her  mother  was  Martha  Jones.  Thomas  Whitson’s 
father  was  born  in  England  and  came  to  Hempstead  in  1647,  moved  to 
Huntington  in  1653,  where  he  died  in  1669.  His  wife,  Rebecca  Foster,  also 
came  from  England,  and  died  in  Huntington.  Martha  Jones’  father  was 
Thomas  Jones  and  her  mother  Catherine  Estes,  daughter  of  Jeffrey  Estes. 

The  next  on  our  list  is  Hannah  Titus,  wife  of  Joseph  Willets,  and 
mother  of  Robert  Willets,  Mary  Willets’  grandfather. 

Robert  Titus,  the  first  of  the  family  in  America,  was  born  in  1600  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Catherines,  Hertfordshire,  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
London.  He  sailed  from  London  April  3rd,  1635,  on  the  ship  Hopewell , 
with  his  wife  Hannah  and  two  small  children,  John  and  Edmund.  He  was 
granted  land  in  what  is  now  part  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  where  he  stayed 
two  or  three  years,  and  then  moved  to  Weymouth.  In  the  spring  of  1644, 
Robert  Titus,  together  with  about  forty  other  families,  and  including  the 
minister  of  Weymouth,  Samuel  Newman,  removed  to  Rehoboth,  just  east 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  In  1648,  1650  and  1654  Robert  was  commissioner  from 
Rehoboth  to  the  Court  of  Plymouth.  He  encountered  some  trouble  with 
the  authorities  because  he  harbored  Abner  Ordway  and  family,  they  being 
of  “evil  fame,”  probably  Quakers.  In  1654  Robert  Titus  sold  his  property 
in  Rehoboth  to  Robert  Jones  of  Nantasket,  and  moved  to  Long  Island, 
where  his  son  Edmund  had  already  settled.  The  eldest  son  John  remained 
in  Rehoboth,  but  the  other  children,  Samuel,  Abiel,  Content  and  Susanna 
accompanied  their  parents  to  Huntington,  Long  Island. 

The  son,  Edmund,  born  in  Westbury,  Wiltshire,  in  1631,  arrived  in 
Hempstead  about  1650;  he  purchased  a  Proprietary  right  from  Timothy 
Wood,  one  of  the  original  holders,  and  there  married  Martha  Washburn, 
in  1655,  she  being  eighteen  years  old  at  the  time.  As  noted  before  she  was 
the  sister  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Richard  Willets.  Her  grandson  states  that 
Martha  Washburn  Titus  “had  an  excellent  skill  in  surgery  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  herbs  and  how  to  apply  them.”  Edmund  sold  his  house  and 
lot  in  Hempstead  to  Adam  Mott,  and  in  1672  moved  to  Woodedge,  to  the 
north  of  the  Plains,  which  he  renamed  Westbury.  Edmund  and  Martha 
Titus  were  early  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Meeting  was 
held  in  his  house  for  many  years,  beginning  in  1671.  It  is  on  record  that 
the  Town  Collector  in  1687  seized  a  cow  worth  4  shillings  10  pence  because 
Edmund  Titus  refused  a  demand  for  1  shilling  15  pence  toward  “building 
a  house  for  the  priest.”  The  refusal  was  not  for  lack  of  funds,  for  the  tax 
roll  of  1683  lists  Edmund  as  owner  of  19  acres  of  land,  with  4  oxen,  17  cows, 
29  sheep,  and  1  horse. 
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Close  friends  and  neighbors  of  Edmund  Titus  were  Henry  and  Mary 
Peace  Willis.  Henry  and  Mary  Willis  lived  in  Wiltshire,  England,  until 
1667,  when  they  moved  to  London.  In  1675  they  with  several  children 
emigrated  to  America,  stopping  first  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  came  to 
Westbury.  They  purchased  land  from  Captain  John  Seaman  adjoining 
that  of  Edmund  Titus.  This  must  have  been  before  1678,  for  in  that  year 
Henry  Willis  was  fined  for  permitting  his  daughter  Mary  Willis  to  be 
married  to  George  Masters  by  Friends  ceremony.  A  second  daughter,  Rachel, 
married  Nathaniel,  a  son  of  Captain  John  Seaman,  and  another  daughter, 
Sarah,  married  John,  a  son  of  Edmund  Titus. 

John  and  Sarah  Titus  had  a  son,  William  Titus,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Seaman,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Hannah  Titus,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Joseph  Willets  as  before  stated.  Another  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Willis 
Titus  was  named  for  his  father,  and  this  John  Titus  married  Sarah  Pearsall, 
and  became  the  father  of  Henry  Titus.  Henry  Titus’  wife  was  Sarah  Bird- 
sail,  and  they  had  a  son  Daniel  who  married  Amy  Willets. 

Daniel  and  Amy  Titus  were  the  parents  of  Anne  Titus. 

Mary  Robbins,  the  wife  of  Robert  Willets  and  mother  of  Amos,  was  the 
daughter  of  Stephen  Robbins  and  Miriam  Seaman,  and  granddaughter  of 
Jeremiah  Robbins  and  Hannah  Carr.  We  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
information  about  Jeremiah  Robbins  except  that  his  father  was  likewise 
Jeremiah  Robbins,  and  his  grandfather,  John  Robbins,  who  lived  in  Hunt¬ 
ington;  but  we  do  have  information  about  Hannah  Carr. 

Caleb  Carr  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Martha  Hardington  Carr,  and 
was  born  in  London  about  1616.  Caleb  and  his  brother  Robert  sailed  from 
London  in  1635  on  the  ship  Elizabeth  Ann ,  Captain  John  Cooper.  They 
proceeded  to  Bristol,  R.  I.,  where  their  uncle  William  Carr  had  previously 
settled.  There  is  an  interesting  diary  of  Susan  Rothschild  Carr,  William’s 
wife,  telling  of  their  voyage  with  Captain  Roger  Williams  in  1621.  William’s 
brother  George  sailed  on  the  Mayflower  as  ship’s  carpenter  with  his  wife 
Lucinda  Davenport.  Lucinda  died  the  first  winter  and  Susan  tells  of  their 
grief  at  learning  of  her  decease.  They  stayed  with  George  Carr  for  a  few 
weeks  and  then  journeyed  48  days  through  the  wilderness  to  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Caleb  became  very  active  in  Public  life;  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  Province 
in  1661  and  Justice  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  several  terms.  He 
was  Governor  of  the  Province  when  he  was  drowned  in  1695.  He  became 
a  Friend  in  1657  and  was  an  active  member.  Caleb  Carr’s  first  wife  is  given 
as  Mercy  Easton,  although  the  “Carr  Family’’  says  that  she  was  “probably 
Mercy  Vaughn,”  both  the  Easton  and  Vaughn  families  being  active  in 
Newport  at  that  period.  Both  records  agree  as  to  the  date  of  Mercy’s  death 
in  1675.  Caleb’s  second  wife  was  Sarah  Clarke.  Samuel  Carr,  son  of  Caleb 
and  Mercy  Carr,  was  the  father  of  Job  Carr. 

Job  Carr  moved  to  Jericho,  Long  Island,  and  married  Hannah  Willets, 
daughter  of  Richard  Willets,  2nd,  and  Abigail  Bowne,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  Hannah  Carr,  who  became  the  wife  of  Jeremiah  Robbins.  The 
Oyster  Bay  records  show  that  Job  and  Hannah  Carr  sold  500  acres  in  Bucks 
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County,  Penna.,  to  George  Townsend  in  1717.  We  know  who  Richard 
Willets  2nd  was,  and,  as  you  may  have  surmised,  Abigail  Bowne  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Bowne  of  Flushing.  There  is  a  little  more  information 
about  John  which  we  might  give.  Thomas  Bowne  (some  say  the  name  was 
originally  de  Bohun) ,  the  father,  was  born  in  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  in  1595, 
and  John  was  born  in  the  same  parish  in  1627.  Thomas  sailed  to  New 
Amsterdam  in  1649,  with  all  his  family  except  one  daughter.  John  appears 
to  have  gone  back  to  England  in  October,  1650,  but  returned  to  New 
Amsterdam  in  May,  1651,  by  way  of  Boston.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he 
visited  Flushing  with  Edward  Farrington  who  was  the  husband  of  John’s 
sister  Dorothy.  The  family  settled  in  Flushing  soon  thereafter.  John  Bowne 
married  Hannah  Feake  (or  Feke)  in  1657;  they  both  became  Quakers  and 
spent  much  time  preaching  the  new  religion.  It  is  of  record  that  Hannah 
Feake  Bowne  was  an  active  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  made  two 
religious  visits  to  England  and  Ireland  and  one  to  Holland.  John  Bowne 
joined  her  in  England  in  1676  and  was  with  her  when  she  died  in  London 
in  December,  1677. 

Abigail,  our  ancestor,  born  in  1662,  was  the  only  child  of  John  and 
Hannah  Feake  Bowne;  but  after  his  first  wife’s  death  John  Bowne  was  twice 
married.  His  second  wife  was  Hannah  Bickerstaff  and  his  third  Mary  Cock. 
Abigail’s  mother,  Hannah  Feake,  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Feake,  who 
sailed  from  London  in  Governor  Winthrop’s  fleet  in  1630.  He  settled  in 
Watertown,  Mass.,  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Militia  in  1632,  deputy  to 
Boston  and  Newton,  and  was  Selectman  for  three  years.  He  moved  to  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  about  1640,  and  later  to  Long  Island.  Robert  Feake’s  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Fones,  the  child  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Winthrope  Fones  of 
London.  Elizabeth,  so  the  story  goes,  first  married  her  cousin  Henry  Win- 
throp  and  sailed  with  him  on  the  ship  Talbot ,  arriving  in  Salem  on  July 
1,  1630.  Henry  Winthrop  was  drowned  the  next  day  while  swimming  in 
Salem  Harbor.  Elizabeth  then  married  Robert  Feake,  and  after  his  death 
married  a  third  time,  William  Hallett,  of  Flushing.  There  was  another 
daughter  besides  Hannah  called  Elizabeth  who  married  Captain  John 
Underhill  of  Oyster  Bay  in  1660,  being  his  second  wife. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  Miriam  Seaman,  wife  of  Stephen  Robbins  and 
mother  of  Mary  Robbins. 

Captain  John  Seaman  was  a  noted  character  in  the  early  history  of 
Hempstead  and  his  name  appears  in  the  records  again  and  again.  He  was 
born  in  Norfolk,  England,  not  later  than  1610,  and  emigrated  to  America 
with  the  Winthrops,  in  1630,  and  likewise  settled  in  Watertown,  which 
settlement  was  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall.  The  reli¬ 
gious  views  of  John  caused  him  to  join  the  group  which  moved  to  Weathers- 
field,  Conn.,  in  1635.  Richard  Denton,  a  minister,  seems  to  have  been  the 
leader  of  the  group.  They  were  still  not  satisfied,  so  in  1640  the  group  ob¬ 
tained  permission  from  New  Haven  colony  to  purchase  land  from  the  Indians 
and  settled  on  Long  Island  Sound  at  Rippowam  (now  Stamford) .  They 
were  directly  across  the  Sound  from  Oyster  Bay,  and  we  may  be  sure  Captain 
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John  Underhill  visited  them  often,  extolling  the  fertile  land  of  Long  Island. 
So  in  1643  a  few  of  the  group  still  led  by  Richard  Denton  crossed  the  Sound 
to  Cow  Bay  and  proceeded  to  Hempstead  where  John  Seaman  became  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Hempstead  pact.  Among  other  duties  he  was  a  magis¬ 
trate  in  1653,  the  Captain  of  the  troops  in  the  Province  of  Queens,  in  1665, 
and  in  1674  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  lay  out  the  boundaries  of 
Cow  Neck.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1679. 

John’s  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Strictland,  who  was  born  in  England,  and 
died  after  arrival  in  Hempstead,  leaving  five  children;  John’s  second  wife, 
Martha  Moore,  had  eleven  children;  and  it  is  related  that  all  but  one  of 
John’s  sixteen  children  married;  and  that  he  had  ninety-five  grandchildren. 

Martha  Moore’s  grandparents,  Thomas  and  Ann  Moore,  landed  in 
Salem,  in  1630,  accompanied  by  their  son  Thomas  who  was  born  in  1615. 
Thomas,  the  son,  married  Martha  Youngs,  daughter  of  Reverend  Christo¬ 
pher  Youngs,  of  Raydon,  England,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Elvin.  Thomas 
and  Martha  Moore  moved  to  Southhold,  L.  I.,  in  1650,  with  eight  children, 
of  whom  Martha  was  one.  Thomas  was  a  boat  builder.  In  1658  he  was 
Deputy  to  New  Haven. 

John  and  Martha  Seaman  had  a  son,  Thomas,  who  was  the  father  of 
Elizabeth  Seaman,  the  wife  of  William  Titus  and  mother  of  Hannah  Titus. 
Another  son  of  Captain  John’s  was  Nathaniel  Seaman,  and  Nathaniel  mar¬ 
ried  Rachel,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Peace  Willis. 

Nathaniel  and  Rachel  Seaman’s  son  Samuel  was  the  father  of  Miriam 
Seaman.  Miriam  Seaman’s  mother  was  Martha  Valentine. 

Richard  Valentine  was  born  in  Eccles  Lancastershire,  England,  before 
1620.  His  wife’s  name  was  Rachel;  he  reached  Hempstead  early  enough  to 
be  one  of  the  original  62  proprietors  and  shared  in  the  division  of  1647. 
He  was  a  Selectman  in  1659,  an  Overseer  in  1674,  and  a  Constable  in  1679. 
His  widow  appears  in  the  tax  list  of  1684.  The  couple  had  at  least  four 
sons— Obadiah,  William,  Ephraim,  and  Richard. 

Obadiah  was  born  in  Hempstead  in  1660,  married  a  wife  named  Martha, 
and  died  in  Hempstead  in  1743.  His  son  was  likewise  named  Obadiah  and 
likewise  married  a  wife  named  Martha,  and  they  had  a  daughter  named 
Martha,  who  married  Samuel  Seaman  and  became  the  mother  of  Miriam 
Seaman. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  intermediate  Martha,  the  wife  of  Obadiah  2nd. 
She  was  Martha  Willets,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Willets  2nd  and  Abigail 
Powell,  his  second  wife.  This,  however,  was  a  different  Abigail  from  the 
one  before  mentioned.  She  was  Abigail  Bowne,  his  first  wife;  he  must  have 
liked  the  name. 

Abigail  Powell’s  father  was  Thomas  Powell,  who  was  born  in  Wales  in 
1641,  and  afterwards  lived  in  Westbury.  Abigail  had  a  brother,  Thomas 
Powell,  who  married  whom?  Why,  Mary  Willets,  of  course.  This  Mary  was 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Dinah  Willets,  and  sister  of  Richard  Willets 
2nd.  Thomas  and  Mary  Powell  moved  to  Bethpage  and  built  one  of  the 
earliest  houses  in  that  settlement. 
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Wait  Powell,  born  in  1698,  married  Mary  Mudge,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  Jane  Powell,  who  will  be  mentioned  again  when  we  speak  of 
Amy  Willets. 

Jervis  Mudge  (or  Mugge)  was  born  in  Surrey,  England,  about  1620, 
arrived  in  Boston  in  1638,  went  to  Hartford  in  1640,  and  to  New  London, 
Conn.,  in  1649.  He  married  in  Weathersfield,  in  1649,  Rebecca,  widow  of 
Abraham  Elson  (Elsing) .  His  wife  died  in  1652,  leaving  a  child  named 
Moses. 

Moses  Mudge’s  wife  was  named  Mary  and  the  couple  moved  to  Oyster 
Bay  where  their  daughter  Mary  was  born  in  1701. 

Next  let  us  consider  Sarah  Pearsall,  the  mother  of  Henry  Titus.  Henry 
Pearsall,  son  of  Thomas,  was  born  in  England,  in  1609,  and  sailed  from 
London  in  1635  on  the  ship  Constance.  He  seems  to  have  spent  some  time 
in  Virginia  along  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Delaware  River 
trading  for  furs  with  the  Indians.  He  afterwards  came  to  New  Amsterdam 
where  he  and  his  brothers  engaged  in  cattle  raising  at  Hell-Gate  Neck.  Henry 
then  went  to  Hempstead  where  the  country  was  more  open.  His  wife  was 
the  widow  of  Moyles  (Miles)  Williams,  and  her  maiden  name  was  Ann 
Valentine.  It  is  possible  that  she  was  a  relative  of  Richard  Valentine,  an 
early  settler  of  Hempstead,  but  we  have  no  information  on  this  point. 
Henry  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  a  peacemaker.  The  Town  records 
show  that  he  held  several  Public  offices.  Henry  had  four  sons,  and  it  is  his 
son  George  who  married  Elizabeth  Williams,  who  was  the  father  of  Sarah 
Pearsall. 

Sarah  Birdsall  was  the  mother  of  Daniel  Titus,  and  in  her  ancestry  we 
fail  to  find  any  Willets  or  Titus. 

Nathaniel  Birdsall  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Matinecock,  having 
come  there  from  Easthampton.  His  son  Samuel  married  Mary  Pratt,  and 
it  is  through  her  that  you  trace  your  ancestry  to  the  Pilgrims.  Phineas  Pratt, 
born  in  1593,  sailed  from  England  in  1622  on  the  ship  Sparrow.  This  com¬ 
pany  settled  in  Weymouth,  but  were  soon  in  dire  straits.  Phineas  Pratt 
made  a  journey  to  Plymouth  and  asked  assistance  for  his  comrades;  and  also 
asked  permission  to  join  the  Plymouth  colony.  He  was  accepted  and  allotted 
land  in  1623.  A  few  years  later  he  married  Mary  Priest,  and  remained  in 
Plymouth  until  1646,  when  he  sold  his  land  and  moved  to  Charlestown 
where  he  died  in  1680. 

Mary  Priest  was  the  daughter  of  Degory  Priest  and  Sarah  Allerton,  and 
was  born  in  Leyden,  Holland,  where  many  of  the  Pilgrims  lived  for  a  time. 
Degory  Priest  was  a  passenger  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620,  but  Mary  and  her 
mother  were  not.  They  were  “sent  thither  afterward,”  so  Governor  Bradford 
writes.  Degory  Priest  was  taken  ill  soon  after  his  arrival  and  did  not  survive 
the  first  winter.  His  wife  Sarah  reaching  Plymouth  the  next  year  afterward 
married  Goddard  Godbert.  Some  authorities  state  that  Isaac  Allerton, 
assistant  to  Governor  Bradford,  was  Sarah’s  brother.  Phineas  and  Mary 
Pratt  had  a  son  John  who  married  Ann  Barker,  daughter  of  John  Barker 
and  Anna  Williams.  Anna  Williams’  father,  John  Williams,  was  Deputy 
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from  Scituate  several  years,  between  1641  and  1648;  his  wife  was  named 
Anna. 

John  and  Ann  Pratt  moved  to  Rhode  Island  where  we  find  him  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Kingston  in  1676,  but  in  1680  they  are  settled  in 
Oyster  Bay  where  he  is  given  charge  of  Hog  Island,  now  Center  Island. 
Their  daughter  Mary  married  Samuel  Birdsall  and  was  the  mother  of 
Daniel  Birdsall,  the  father  of  Sarah. 

Daniel  Birdsall’s  wife  was  Joanna  Hawkhurst. 

The  Hawkhurst  line  has  been  traced  to  John  Hawkhurst,  who  was  Abbot 
of  Saint  Augustins,  Canterbury,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  son,  Christopher,  was  Vicar  at  Saint  Chad,  Shrewsbury,  where  he  married 
Elizabeth— in  1550,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1576.  Christopher’s  son, 
Sampson,  was  born  in  1571,  went  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1590,  and 
received  a  degree  from  Magdalen  in  1593.  He  was  Vicar  at  Nuneston, 
Warwick,  and  died  in  1627. 

Soon  after  Sampson’s  death,  his  son  Christopher  and  his  daughter  Mary 
went  to  America,  probably  about  1630.  They  first  stopped  at  Ipswich,  and 
then  migrated  to  Rhode  Island,  where  Mary  married  Robert  Cole  as  already 
related.  Christopher  was  a  deputy  from  Warwick  in  1655,  and  his  wife  was 
Mary  Ruddock  (or  Redick) .  Their  son,  Sampson  Hawkhurst,  as  mentioned 
previously,  married  Hannah  Townsend,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Joanna 
Hawkhurst,  Sarah  Birdsall’s  mother. 

Mary  Ruddock’s  father,  Henry  Ruddock,  was  Commissioner  to  the  Court 
of  Plymouth  from  Providence  in  1654,  but  in  1666  we  find  him  purchasing 
land  in  Oyster  Bay.  Mary  Ruddock’s  mother  was  Mabel  Burrows,  daughter 
of  William  Burrows,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Providence,  having  bought 
land  of  Roger  Williams  in  1638. 

We  now  come  to  another  Willets,  this  time  Amy  Willets,  mother  of  Anne 
Titus.  Her  mother  as  noted  before  was  Jane  Powell,  and  her  father  Samuel 
Willets  of  Islip.  Samuel  Willets  was  a  son  of  the  earlier  Amos  Willets  and 
his  first  wife,  Mary  Hallock. 

We  remarked  some  time  back  that  four  daughters  of  John  and  Abigail 
Hallock  married  four  sons  of  Thomas  and  Dinah  Willets,  and  we  here  list 
them. 


1706  Catherine  Hallock  . 
1710  Sarah  Hallock  .  . 

1713  Mary  Hallock  .  . 

1716  Clement  Hallock  . 


married 

married 

married 

married 


Thomas  Willets 
Richard  Willets 
Amos  Willets 
.  Isaac  Willets 


The  oldest  daughter,  Margaret,  married  John  Powell  in  1704;  after  his 
death,  and  that  of  Sarah,  Richard  Willets’  wife,  Richard  married  Margaret 
in  1740,  and  “each  secured  his  or  her  own  property  to  his  or  her  own 
children  previous  to  the  marriage.’’  So  we  might  say  that  four  sons  of 
Thomas  and  Dinah  married  five  daughters  of  John  and  Abigail. 

Peter  Hallock,  the  first  of  that  family  in  America,  was  born  in  Yar¬ 
mouth,  England,  and  came  to  New  Haven  with  Reverend  John  Younge. 
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Peter  Hallock  was  a  very  early  settler  of  Southold,  and  his  son  William 
with  his  wife  Margaret  continued  to  live  there.  They  were  staunch  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  much  so  that  when  their  son  John 
Hallock  married  Abigail  Swasey,  a  Quaker,  he  was  disinherited.  John  and 
Abigail  Hallock  lived  in  Westbury. 

Abigail’s  father,  John  Swasey  (Swesey  or  Syawze) ,  was  born  in  England 
and  emigrated  to  Southold,  where  he  served  as  Assemblyman  to  New 
Haven  in  1655,  was  a  highly  respected  citizen,  and  died  in  Aquebogue  in 
1706.  His  wife,  Katherine  King,  also  came  from  England,  accompanying 
her  parents,  William  and  Dorothy  King,  who  sailed  from  Weymouth, 
England,  and  reached  Salem  in  1635.  We  find  William  King  was  granted 
land  in  1638,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  First  Church. 

As  William  and  Jane  Washburn  appear  at  least  seven  times  in  the 
ancestry  of  Mary  Willets  it  seems  proper  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  them. 
They  emigrated  from  England,  the  two  older  children  having  been  born 
there,  and  reached  Hempstead  by  way  of  New  England  before  1647. 

Their  children  were: 


John  .  . 

.  married  . 

.  .  Mary  Hicks 

Mary  .  . 

.  married  . 

.  Richard  Willets 

Martha  . 

.  married  . 

.  Edmund  Titus 

Sarah 

.  married  . 

Robert  Williams 

Agnes 

Hope 

Phebe 

.  married  . 

.  Robert  Jackson 

CHAPTER  IV 


Amos  and  Caroline  Willets 

We  have  given  this  chapter  the  above  heading,  as  our  information  about 
Anne  Titus  Willets  is  quite  meagre.  Amos  Willets  grew  up  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  Westbury,  and  Anne  Titus,  two  years  younger,  grew  up  on  the 
adjoining  farm.  We  have  a  sampler  worked  by  Anne  in  her  girlhood  and 
a  book  in  which  she  wrote  or  copied  various  poems  mostly  of  a  mournful 
nature.  But  as  this  type  of  poetry  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  those 
days,  we  probably  have  no  right  to  infer  that  she  was  of  morbid  tempera¬ 
ment.  She  began  this  little  book  when  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
continued  it  for  two  years.  She  was  married  in  1814  when  twenty  years  old; 
the  son,  Daniel,  named  for  her  father,  was  born  in  1816,  and  Mary  appeared 
in  1820.  She  died  in  1826,  and  our  grandmother  had  no  distinct  recollec¬ 
tion  of  her.  In  1828  Amos  married  Caroline  Farrington,  and  she  was  the 
only  mother  our  grandmother  knew,  and  of  whom  she  was  very  fond. 

Amos  Willets,  with  his  younger  brother  Samuel,  decided  to  leave  the 
farm  and  engage  in  business  in  New  York.  Grandmother  relates  that  they 
first  considered  entering  the  trucking  field,  but  instead  became  commission 
merchants,  handling  leather,  whalebone,  hardware,  etc.;  and  afterward 
had  extensive  shipping  interests.  Their  store  was  at  303  Pearl  Street.  The 
business  prospered,  and  they  accepted  deposit  accounts  from  others.  It  is 
said  that  at  one  time  they  had  the  accounts  of  all  the  Quakers  on  Long 
Island,  and  of  half  of  the  merchants  there.  There  being  no  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  at  that  period,  they  drew  wills,  acted  as  Trustees  and  Executors  of 
many  estates.  They  evidently  had  wide  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
growth  of  the  City,  and  had  the  judgment  to  avoid  the  unsound  ventures. 
After  they  were  well  established  they  admitted  their  younger  brother,  Rob¬ 
ert,  to  the  firm,  and  made  room  for  the  sons  and  grandsons.  Amos  Willets 
retired  about  1840,  and  his  son  Daniel  T.  Willets  became  a  very  active 
partner,  although  Samuel  Willets  remained  the  senior  partner  until  his 
death  in  1882.  After  the  formation  of  the  Trust  Companies  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  National  Banks,  the  banking  business  waned,  and  during 
the  last  years  of  the  firm’s  existence  there  was  little  to  do  beyond  looking 
after  old  trust  accounts. 

Amos  and  Caroline  Willets  having  always  been  interested  in  Meeting 
affairs,  became  especially  so  after  the  marriages  of  their  children,  and  the 
retirement  of  Amos  from  active  business.  Their  house  at  240  East  Broad- 
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way  was  noted  for  its  hospitality;  his  grandson  speaks  of  the  long  row  of 
boots  to  be  cleaned  by  the  houseman  at  Quarterly  Meeting  time.  The 
grandson,  who  was  fond  of  dress,  continues  to  say  that  he  always  liked  to 
visit  at  Grandfather's  because  Thomas  took  such  good  care  of  his  boots. 

Grandmother  Caroline  was  a  warm  friend  of  Rachel  Hicks,  a  Quaker 
minister  who  seems  to  have  had  a  continuous  urge  to  attend  Meetings 
where  she  could  express  her  views.  Many  journeys  were  made  with  Amos 
Willets  furnishing  the  conveyance,  and  paying  all  expenses,  although  they 
were  invited  to  stop  at  Friends  homes  a  large  part  of  the  time.  When  they 
lodged  at  inns  or  taverns,  Amos  was  careful  to  see  that  his  horses  were 
properly  cared  for,  in  many  cases  waiting  until  the  horses  had  eaten  their 
food.  He  adopted  this  practice  because  he  once  detected  a  stableman 
removing  the  oats  after  they  had  been  put  in  the  manger.  When  they 
reached  the  various  districts,  irrespective  of  the  day  of  the  week,  word  was 
sent  out  that  Rachel  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  the  Friends,  and  they 
were  invited  to  attend  a  Meeting. 

Caroline  kept  a  diary  of  several  of  these  pilgrimages  which  are  of  inter¬ 
est  in  describing  their  travels  and  the  people  they  met. 

On  a  trip  they  made  in  1842,  to  visit  Meetings  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  they  left  New  York  on  July  21st  and  did  not  return  until 
November  11th.  They  traveled  1,640  miles  and  attended  177  Meetings. 
Following  the  route  as  given  in  the  diary  we  find  them  leaving  by  boat  for 
Elizabethport.  They  drove  thence  to  New  Brunswick,  where  they  had 
dinner,  and  drove  to  Trenton  in  the  afternoon.  The  next  day  they  drove 
down  through  Philadelphia  to  Darby  and  there  visited  among  Friends  for 
a  day  or  two.  Then  at  Kennett  they  started  actively  on  their  mission;  they 
proceeded  up  west  of  Philadelphia,  stopping  at  various  Meetings  along  the 
Schuylkill  Valley  past  Reading  and  Pottsville,  then  through  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Valley  to  Williamsport.  Caroline  is  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  quite  a  change  from  flat  Long  Island.  Going  west  from  Wil¬ 
liamsport  to  Bald  Eagle,  near  Bellefonte,  they  tarried  a  few  days,  making 
a  side  trip  to  West  Branch  and  return,  48  miles  each  way.  Starting  again 
from  Bald  Eagle,  they  go  southwest  to  Dunning’s  Creek,  south  of  Holidays- 
burgh,  where  Caroline  states  that  travelers  for  the  west  leave  the  canal  boats 
and  take  the  railroad  over  the  mountains.  On  one  day  they  drive  54  miles, 
and  after  a  day’s  rest,  in  which  they  attend  a  Meeting,  they  drive  48  miles 
the  following  day.  At  Dunnings  Creek,  where  they  stayed  two  days,  Caro¬ 
line  remarks  that  the  roads  are  so  rough  that  there  are  very  few  carriages 
in  the  region,  and  that  Friends  walk  to  Meeting  or  ride  horseback.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  sharp  division  between  the  two  branches  of  Friends  after 
the  separation,  Rachel  is  able  to  comfort  a  young  Friend  who  is  “very 
disturbed  in  her  mind.’’  The  young  girl  had  been  left  an  orphan  and  had 
to  “live  out,’’  but,  alas,  was  living  in  an  “Orthodox”  family.  From  Dunnings 
Creek  they  start  for  Menallen,  88  miles  away,  proceeding  south  to  Bedford 
and  then  east  through  Chambersburgh.  Here  at  breakfast,  the  second  day, 
Caroline  reports  that  the  horse  “Tom”  seemed  quite  sick,  but  Amos  thought 
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he  could  doctor  him  up,  which  he  did  by  giving  him  a  pint  of  gin.  The 
treatment  was  successful  and  they  covered  44  miles  that  day,  reaching 
Menallen,  stopping  with  John  Wright,  who  proved  to  be  a  cousin  of  our 
Jonathan  Wright;  and  there  were  several  other  cousins  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  At  Huntington  Meeting  Caroline  reports  there  was  a  large  gather¬ 
ing,  among  them  James  and  Lucretia  Mott,  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  and  other 
abolitionists  who  had  been  attending  a  convention  in  a  nearby  town. 
These  Friends  made  a  strong  plea  for  Friends  to  join  actively  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  Rachel  Hicks  led  the  opposition  and  there  was  an  animated 
discussion. 

Going  east  from  Huntington  they  had  a  well-traveled  road  through 
York,  Columbia  and  Lancaster.  Caroline  remarks  on  the  wonderful  bridge 
at  Columbia,  over  a  mile  long.  The  horses  crossed  it  at  a  walk  in  a  half 
hour.  From  here  on  the  Meetings  were  numerous  and  not  far  apart. 
Reaching  Kennett  they  again  turned  north  skirting  Philadelphia  through 
Haverford,  Horsham,  Norristown,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Stroudsburg, 
returning  via  Wrightstown,  Newtown  and  Bristol.  After  a  short  stop  in 
Philadelphia  they  continue  on  to  southern  New  Jersey,  going  down  to  Cape 
May.  From  there  they  make  a  wide  sweep,  covering  many  Meetings,  in¬ 
cluding  Mount  Holly  and  Moorestown,  ending  at  Bordentown.  Rachel 
and  Caroline,  on  one  occasion,  were  entering  what  they  thought  was  the 
Woman’s  side  of  a  Meeting  House,  when  they  were  hurriedly  warned  to 
stop.  It  seems  that  in  this  village  the  Orthodox  and  Hicksites  both  used 
the  same  Meeting  House,  each  branch  having  one-half  of  the  original 
building,  and  Rachel  and  Caroline  were  entering  the  Orthodox  half. 

At  Bordentown  the  horses  and  carriage  were  put  on  a  steamer,  and  they 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  spent  several  days.  Rachel  was  ill 
for  a  short  time  at  the  home  of  Clement  Biddle.  Again  there  was  much 
agitation  about  the  Abolition  Movement,  and  Rachel  strongly  objected  to 
Friends  mingling  with  others  who  took  a  militant  stand  on  the  subject. 
Caroline  bewails  the  fact  that  the  Society  (the  Hicksite  branch)  is  assailed 
so  strongly  in  Philadelphia.  Returning  to  New  York  they  drive  to  Hoboken 
in  twro  days,  and  Caroline  expresses  great  thankfulness  that  they  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  their  mission  so  successfully. 

It  seems  to  us  that  much  credit  should  have  been  given  to  the  two 
horses  which  had  conveyed  them  so  faithfully  over  most  difficult  roads, 
and  to  the  driver  who  looked  after  the  animals  and  kept  them  sound  and 
well  during  more  than  three  strenuous  months. 

Caroline  describes  a  short  trip  made  with  Rachel  Hicks  in  November, 
1846,  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Nine  Partners  and  Stanford,  in 
which  they  were  gone  17  days  and  attended  18  Meetings.  No  horses  or 
carriage  were  taken,  as  they  relied  on  Friends  for  most  of  the  transportation. 
Leaving  on  the  afternoon  boat  for  Poughkeepsie  they  arrived  late  at  night 
and  breakfasted  next  morning  with  a  family  of  Friends.  Jacob  Willets, 
who  was  undoubtedly  a  distant  cousin,  descended  from  some  of  the  early 
Long  Island  Friends,  arrived  with  his  carriage  and  took  them  to  an  Ap- 
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pointed  Meeting  in  the  afternoon  and  to  his  home  in  Nine  Partners  for 
the  night.  Jacob  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Nine  Partners  Meeting. 
After  the  Business  Meeting  on  third  day  Rachel  asked  that  “shutters  might 
be  raised,”  throwing  the  two  meetings  into  one  congregation,  as  she  felt 
she  had  a  message  to  impart,  although  she  had  spoken  at  length  in  the 
Select  Meeting  the  day  previous.  Caroline  continues,  “At  the  public 
Meeting  the  next  day  Rachel  was  again  favored  ‘in  her  address.’  ”  At  the 
close  of  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  seems  to  have  lasted  four  days,  Jacob 
Willets  conveyed  the  party  back  to  Poughkeepsie  to  catch  the  boat  for 
Hudson.  In  Ghent,  Amos  hired  a  team  and  carriage  and  drove  to  Chatham 
where  the  Stanford  Quarterly  was  held.  Here  again  Rachel,  although  she 
had  spoken  at  the  first  Meeting,  asked  that  the  shutters  be  raised  after  the 
Business  Meeting  as  she  had  an  additional  message.  After  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ing  was  over  “Rachel  felt  her  mind  drawn  to  have  an  Appointed  Meeting” 
which  was  well  attended.  Caroline  complains  that  at  this  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ing  it  was  a  little  “trying”  because  many  who  were  not  members  attended 
Select  Meeting. 

Back  at  Hudson  they  attended  a  Meeting  in  the  morning  and  crossed  the 
river  for  another  Meeting  in  the  afternoon,  then  returning  to  Hudson. 
Upon  leaving  Hudson  a  Friend  drove  them  23  miles  in  the  rain  to  Little 
Nine  Partners  where  a  Meeting  had  been  appointed  for  the  afternoon. 
Not  knowing  any  Friends  on  the  way  where  they  could  stop  for  dinner 
they  proceeded  to  the  Meeting  House  where  they  kindled  a  fire,  dried  their 
clothing,  ate  some  luncheon  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  were  ready 
for  the  Meeting  when  it  assembled.  They  continued  on  south  holding 
Meetings  at  different  places.  On  the  last  day  Caroline  says  they  arose  very 
early  and  were  driven  eight  miles  in  an  “open  waggon  over  hilly  roads.” 
It  was  very  dark  and  raining  heavily.  “Amos  held  a  lanthorn  in  one  hand 
and  an  umbrella  in  the  other.”  They  reached  a  tavern  where  they  were 
able  to  dry  their  cloaks,  have  breakfast  and  catch  the  eight  o’clock  stage  for 
Sing  Sing.  Caroline  speaks  of  the  Croton  River  along  which  the  road  ran 
as  a  beautiful  stream  which  brings  so  much  “comfort  and  luxury  to  the 
people  in  the  great  city.”  A  boat  from  Sing  Sing  brings  them  to  New  York 
after  a  journey  during  which  the  “sun  has  shone  but  a  few  hours  since  we 
left  home.  It  has  rained  every  day.” 

We  know  there  were  other  journeys  with  Rachel  Hicks,  for  Rachel  in 
her  memoirs  alludes  to  a  trip  where  they  visited  Meetings  in  Michigan,  and 
attended  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  both  Ohio  and  Indiana  as  well  as  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Blue  River,  Illinois. 

Many  years  later  Caroline  describes  another  pilgrimage  in  1856.  They 
left  New  York  on  August  2nd,  returning  September  24th,  having  traveled 
about  1,200  miles.  First  taking  the  boat  and  visiting  about  Poughkeepsie 
they  picked  up  their  horses  which  had  been  shipped  to  Hudson,  they  went 
north  through  Albany  to  Saratoga,  where  Caroline  speaks  of  seeing  Eliza 
Ann  Shepherd.  Rachel  seems  to  have  a  concern  to  visit  all  Meetings  which 
belonged  to  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  and  apparently  did  not  miss  any. 
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The  exodus  to  the  west  had  set  in  and  many  of  the  Meetings  are  very 
small;  Caroline  grieves  again  and  again  that  so  many  Meetings  will  have 
to  be  closed  as  there  will  be  no  one  to  continue  them.  Leaving  their  horses 
near  Whitehall  they  take  the  boat  up  Lake  Champlain.  They  speak  of 
John  and  Amy  Keese  at  Peru  and  their  two  young  daughters.  Time  and 
again  Long  Island  names  appear  among  those  who  entertain  them.  Coming 
south  with  side  trips  to  western  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  they  visit 
Jonathan  Thorn  at  Milbrook.  Caroline  remarks  about  the  beautiful  place 
with  large  greenhouses  and  graperies,  and  tells  of  the  fine  imported  cattle 
which  they  are  shown.  For  one  fine  animal  $5,000  was  paid.  “It  was  a 
male.” 

On  their  way  back  to  New  York  Amos  and  Caroline  stop  at  Purchase 
with  Amos’  brother  Stephen  Willets  “who  has  lately  bought  a  farm.”  “His 
daughter  Sarah  with  her  husband  Richard  Collins  lives  with  them.” 

After  the  return  to  the  city  Rachel  still  wants  to  visit  New  Jersey 
Meetings  attached  to  New  York  Yearly  Meetings.  Amos  has  evidently  had 
enough,  and  found  some  urgent  matters  which  demanded  attention.  But 
not  daunted  Rachel  and  Caroline  persuade  Richard  Cromwell  to  be  their 
“Armour  Bearer”  and  complete  their  mission  in  November.  It  was  on  a 
trip  with  Rachel  Hicks  to  Philadelphia  in  December,  1858,  that  Caroline 
Willets  was  taken  ill  and  died  early  in  January,  1859. 

Rachel  Hicks  was  surely  a  “concerned  Friend”  and  must  have  had 
rugged  health.  She  seems  to  have  made  a  journey  every  year  if  she  could 
find  a  sponsor.  In  1872,  when  she  was  83  years  old,  she  traveled  through 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  In  a  letter  written  when  she 
was  89  she  fears  she  is  losing  her  memory. 

Amos  Willets,  after  the  death  of  Caroline,  continued  his  interest  in  the 
Society,  and  late  in  1860  he  married  a  third  time  a  widow  Phebe  Lapham. 
There  is  an  amusing  letter  from  his  son  Daniel  to  Grandmother  on  the 
subject.  Father  Amos  asked  Daniel  and  his  wife  to  the  house,  where  they 
found  him  somewhat  excited  and  something  serious  on  his  mind.  He  finally 
said  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  and  hopes  his  children  would  not 
object;  he  then  proceeded  to  read  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Grand¬ 
mother,  giving  the  details.  (Grandmother  said  she  never  received  the 
letter,  and  thought  he  may  have  forgotten  to  mail  it.)  Daniel  relates  that 
he  (Daniel)  was  on  tenter  hooks  until  the  name  of  the  bride  was  men¬ 
tioned,  because  he  was  very  fearful  it  was  quite  another  female  who,  he 
thought,  had  been  making  deliberate  advances. 

Daniel  states  that  he  was  so  relieved  that  he  immediately  jumped  up 
and  congratulated  his  father,  giving  his  hearty  approval,  although  he 
scarcely  knew  the  bride. 

Amos  lived  at  240  East  Broadway  for  three  more  years  and  then  joined 
the  exodus  from  that  section  of  the  city.  The  Meeting  House  at  Fifteenth 
Street  had  been  built  in  1860,  taking  the  place  of  the  old  Meeting  at  Hester 
and  Elizabeth  Streets.  A  house  was  bought  on  the  corner  of  Lexington 
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Avenue  and  37th  Street,  and  we  can  be  sure  Grandmother  Phebe  had  a 
grand  time  furnishing  the  new  home. 

Amos  Willets  must  have  been  of  a  genial  disposition  and  fond  of  people 
if  the  amount  of  entertaining  he  did  is  any  criterion.  He  certainly  was 
fond  of  travel  and  willing  to  put  up  with  the  inconveniences  attendant 
thereto.  He  was  an  astute  business  man  for  Willets  and  Company  prospered 
from  its  inception. 

Grandmother  said  he  was  more  conservative  than  his  brother  Samuel 
and  prevented  the  firm  from  making  several  unsound  investments  in  its 
early  days.  On  his  retirement  he  invested  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
means  in  real  estate,  always  in  small  parcels  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  The  Insurance  Companies  of  those  days  were 
none  too  sound  and  the  rates  very  high.  So  Amos  carried  no  insurance 
but  scattered  his  holdings. 

Amos  Willets  died  in  December,  1864,  and  his  widow  survived  him 
several  years. 


* 


Bride  and  Groom 


Dr.  and  Mary  Wright 


CHAPTER  V 


Aron  and  Mary  Wright 

Having  given  some  information  on  the  forebears  of  Aron  Wright  and  Mary 
Willets  we  can  now  proceed  with  their  married  life. 

Aron  Wright,  for  that  is  how  he  always  spelled  his  name,  although 
others  generally  wrote  it  Aaron  Wright,  moved  to  Ohio  with  his  father  at 
the  age  of  four  years.  He  grew  up  in  Springboro  and  undoubtedly  learned 
both  farming  and  milling.  He  was  of  jovial  disposition,  with  a  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  very  fond  of  people.  His  father  was  careful  that  all  his 
children  had  a  good  education  and  Aron  considered  studying  Law.  During 
the  campaign  for  Andrew  Jackson’s  election  Aron  Wright  was  reading  law 
in  the  office  of  Thomas  Corwin.  Tom  Corwin,  as  he  was  always  called,  was 
the  idol  of  the  Middle  West,  an  eloquent  speaker  in  his  homely  way,  with 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humorous  stories. 

Our  grandfather,  as  a  boy,  had  a  great  admiration  for  Tom  Corwin, 
worked  under  him  during  the  campaign,  and  after  the  inauguration  of 
Jackson,  made  a  visit  to  Washington  with  an  Ohio  delegation,  calling  on 
the  new  President. 

Jonathan  Wright  had  carefully  kept  clear  of  politics  and  politicians, 
and  did  not  approve  of  his  son’s  activities,  feeling  that  it  was  not  a  good 
training  for  a  young  man.  So  Aron  gave  up  reading  Law,  and  soon  went 
to  Richmond,  Indiana,  where  his  brother-in-law  Dr.  John  T.  Plummer 
was  practising.  Here  he  studied  Medicine,  Geology  and  Botany,  the  latter 
with  emphasis  on  the  drug  producing  herbs. 

Dr.  Plummer  was  a  brilliant  student,  who,  the  story  goes,  had  intended 
to  devote  his  life  to  teaching  and  research  until  he  met  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Wright  and  then  decided  to  practise  his  profession. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  faculty  of  Yale  Medical  School  and 
strongly  advised  Aron  Wright  to  attend  that  institution.  Accordingly  we 
find  him  in  the  fall  of  1833  settled  in  New  Haven.  He  was  kindly  wel¬ 
comed,  for  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Plummer,  after  his  arrival,  he  speaks  of 
Dr.  Ives,  Dr.  Hubbard  and  Dr.  Silliman,  who  all  wished  to  be  remembered 
to  their  friend  in  Richmond.  There  were  lectures  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  Surgery,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  among  other  subjects;  at 
times  five  or  six  lectures  a  day.  He  is  still  interested  in  Botany  and  speaks 
of  a  great  work  on  the  subject  then  being  issued  in  six  volumes  of  600  to 
/00  pages  each,  which  he  would  buy  if  he  could  find  someone  to  share  the 
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expense,  about  thirty  dollars.  He  relates  that  he  frequently  goes  to  New 
York  as  one  can  go  on  the  night  boat  for  twenty-five  cents. 

The  following  winter  he  seems  to  have  spent  in  Richmond,  assisting 
Dr.  Plummer  and  gaining  practical  experience,  but  the  following  fall,  1835, 
he  is  back  in  New  Haven,  this  time  accompanied  by  his  younger  brother, 
Jesse.  He  writes  from  Pittsburgh  that  he  and  his  brother  had  a  pleasant 
trip  up  the  Ohio  River,  the  water  being  high,  the  large  boats  were  running. 
They  meet  General  Mercer  who  is  returning  from  a  visit  to  Henry  Clay, 
and  find  him  very  entertaining  and  full  of  information  about  National 
affairs.  Someone  takes  Jesse's  new  hat,  leaving  an  old  one  in  its  place.  At 
Pittsburgh  they  were  taking  the  night  boat,  so  the  Canal  must  have  been 
completed  at  that  time. 

At  New  Haven  they  are  welcomed,  and  board  with  a  Dr.  Tomlinson, 
who  was  a  friend  Grandfather  had  met  on  his  former  stay. 

Grandfather  writes  of  going  to  New  York  after  a  great  fire  which 
destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  City.  This  was  the  famous  fire  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1835,  which  burned  seventeen  blocks  south  of  Wall  Street  and  east 
of  Broadway.  There  was  no  Croton  water  then  and  the  volunteer  firemen 
were  severely  handicapped  by  the  extreme  cold.  As  a  result  of  the  fire  most 
of  the  insurance  companies  became  bankrupt,  and  the  merchants’  losses 
were  very  heavy.  Aron  Wright  writes  that  it  was  reported  John  Jacob 
Astor’s  losses  were  $600,000.  As  their  buildings  had  been  destroyed  many 
merchants  bought  residences  along  lower  Broadway  and  converted  them 
into  offices,  and  thus  speeded  the  removal  of  the  residence  district  uptown. 
In  January,  1836,  Aron  writes  Dr.  Plummer  for  a  “certificate  of  my 
pupilage”  so  that  he  may  obtain  his  degree  on  graduation.  Dr.  Ives  advised 
him  to  settle  in  Chicago,  a  growing  city  of  2,000  people  with  no  doctors 
but  an  Army  surgeon;  instead  he  went  to  Richmond  for  a  short  time,  but 
returned  to  Springboro  after  his  brother  Jesse’s  death. 

Just  when  Aron  Wright  first  met  Mary  Willets  is  not  recorded,  but  in 
his  letters  telling  of  visits  to  New  York  he  speaks  of  attending  Meeting; 
and  with  Amos  Willets’  proverbial  hospitality  we  may  be  reasonably  sure 
he  saw  her  then,  although  she  was  only  sixteen  when  he  graduated  from 
Yale.  After  leaving  Richmond  Dr.  Wright,  as  we  now  call  him,  spent  some 
time  in  Philadelphia  where  the  Doctors  Parrish,  both  father  and  son,  were 
warm  friends  of  his. 

In  a  letter  of  June,  1839,  to  Mary  Willets,  he  acknowledges  receipt  of 
her  letter  in  Philadelphia,  and  tells  of  his  journey  from  there  to  Springboro. 
He  traveled  by  private  carriage  from  Philadelphia  through  Baltimore 
and  Sandy  Springs  to  Wheeling.  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish  accompanied  him  to 
Wilmington,  and  from  Baltimore  he  had  pleasant  companions  to  Sandy 
Springs.  There  he  found  Hannah  so  much  better  that  he  felt  it  safe  to 
proceed.  This  was  probably  his  sister,  Mrs.  Plummer,  who  may  have  been 
visiting  relatives  there.  From  Sandy  Springs  to  Wheeling  he  comments  at 
length  on  the  majestic  mountain  scenery  along  the  route.  At  Wheeling 
he  finds  the  Ohio  in  “good  stage,”  the  large  boats  are  running  and  they 
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expense,  about  thirty  dollars.  He  relates  that  he  frequently  goes  to  New 
York  as  one  can  go  on  the  night  boat  for  twenty-five  cents. 

The  following  winter  he  seems  to  have  spent  in  Richmond,  assisting 
Dr.  Plummer  and  gaining  practical  experience,  but  the  following  fall,  1835, 
he  is  back  in  New  Haven,  this  time  accompanied  by  his  younger  brother, 
Jesse.  He  writes  from  Pittsburgh  that  he  and  his  brother  had  a  pleasant 
trip  up  the  Ohio  River,  the  water  being  high,  the  large  boats  were  running. 
They  meet  General  Mercer  who  is  returning  from  a  visit  to  Henry  Clay, 
and  find  him  very  entertaining  and  full  of  information  about  National 
affairs.  Someone  takes  Jesse’s  new  hat,  leaving  an  old  one  in  its  place.  At 
Pittsburgh  they  were  taking  the  night  boat,  so  the  Canal  must  have  been 
completed  at  that  time. 

At  New  Haven  they  are  welcomed,  and  board  with  a  Dr.  Tomlinson, 
who  was  a  friend  Grandfather  had  met  on  his  former  stay. 

Grandfather  writes  of  going  to  New  York  after  a  great  fire  which 
destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  City.  This  was  the  famous  fire  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1835,  which  burned  seventeen  blocks  south  of  Wall  Street  and  east 
of  Broadway.  There  was  no  Croton  water  then  and  the  volunteer  firemen 
were  severely  handicapped  by  the  extreme  cold.  As  a  result  of  the  fire  most 
of  the  insurance  companies  became  bankrupt,  and  the  merchants’  losses 
were  very  heavy.  Aron  Wright  writes  that  it  was  reported  John  Jacob 
Astor’s  losses  were  $600,000.  As  their  buildings  had  been  destroyed  many 
merchants  bought  residences  along  lower  Broadway  and  converted  them 
into  offices,  and  thus  speeded  the  removal  of  the  residence  district  uptown. 
In  January,  1836,  Aron  writes  Dr.  Plummer  for  a  “certificate  of  my 
pupilage”  so  that  he  may  obtain  his  degree  on  graduation.  Dr.  Ives  advised 
him  to  settle  in  Chicago,  a  growing  city  of  2,000  people  with  no  doctors 
but  an  Army  surgeon;  instead  he  went  to  Richmond  for  a  short  time,  but 
returned  to  Springboro  after  his  brother  Jesse’s  death. 

Just  when  Aron  Wright  first  met  Mary  Willets  is  not  recorded,  but  in 
his  letters  telling  of  visits  to  New  York  he  speaks  of  attending  Meeting; 
and  with  Amos  Willets’  proverbial  hospitality  we  may  be  reasonably  sure 
he  saw  her  then,  although  she  was  only  sixteen  when  he  graduated  from 
Yale.  After  leaving  Richmond  Dr.  Wright,  as  we  now  call  him,  spent  some 
time  in  Philadelphia  where  the  Doctors  Parrish,  both  father  and  son,  were 
warm  friends  of  his. 

In  a  letter  of  June,  1839,  to  Mary  Willets,  he  acknowledges  receipt  of 
her  letter  in  Philadelphia,  and  tells  of  his  journey  from  there  to  Springboro. 
He  traveled  by  private  carriage  from  Philadelphia  through  Baltimore 
and  Sandy  Springs  to  Wheeling.  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish  accompanied  him  to 
Wilmington,  and  from  Baltimore  he  had  pleasant  companions  to  Sandy 
Springs.  There  he  found  Hannah  so  much  better  that  he  felt  it  safe  to 
proceed.  This  was  probably  his  sister,  Mrs.  Plummer,  who  may  have  been 
visiting  relatives  there.  From  Sandy  Springs  to  Wheeling  he  comments  at 
length  on  the  majestic  mountain  scenery  along  the  route.  At  Wheeling 
he  finds  the  Ohio  in  “good  stage,”  the  large  boats  are  running  and  they 
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make  a  speedy  and  comfortable  trip  to  Cincinnati.  Arriving  in  Springboro 
he  announces  their  engagement  to  his  parents.  After  a  few  days’  delibera¬ 
tion  “they  feel  no  disposition  to  object”  and  “leave  me  to  the  exercise  of 
my  own  judgment  in  adopting  whatever  measures  may  appear  mutually 
to  be  right.”  He  assures  Mary  Willets  that  “no  change  in  my  sentiments 
or  feelings”  has  occurred,  and  that  he  hopes  her  father  may  change  his 
unfavorable  sentiments.  Meanwhile  he  hopes  she  will  feel  free  to  answer 
his  letters. 

Amos  Willets  in  time  consented  to  the  marriage  of  his  sheltered  daugh¬ 
ter  to  the  handsome  Westerner,  for  we  find  Dr.  Aron  Wright  settled  at  the 
corner  of  Henry  and  Pike  Streets,  New  York,  in  the  winter  of  1840.  There 
Jonathan  and  Mary  Wright,  in  February,  send  a  letter  consenting  to  the 
marriage  as  required  by  Friends  Discipline,  and  asking  the  young  people 
to  visit  Springboro  after  their  marriage,  which  took  place  on  April 
2,  1840. 

Mary  Willets  had  always  lived  in  New  York.  She  remembered  when 
Croton  water  was  brought  to  the  city,  and  when  the  first  gas  mains  were 
laid.  She  used  to  say  that  when  she  was  a  child  she  was  taken  to  Brooklyn, 
and  on  the  ferry-boat  was  permitted  to  look  down  a  hatch  and  see  horses 
operating  a  treadmill  which  turned  the  paddle-wheels.  So  it  must  have 
been  some  years  after  the  Clermont  before  steam  ferry-boats  were  in 
general  use. 

It  is  related  that  when  the  young  couple  started  for  Springboro  after 
the  wedding,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  female  relative  of  Mary's,  as  her 
family  may  have  been  a  little  dubious  about  the  rude  western  towns.  When 
they  arrived,  the  companion  was  somewhat  surprised  to  be  handed  from  the 
carriage  in  a  courtly  manner  by  the  former  Marylander.  The  next  morning, 
on  coming  down  to  breakfast,  she  found  Jonathan  awaiting  them;  he  had 
been  reading  the  Odyssey  (Pope’s  Translation)  and  quoted  a  bit  of  Robert 
Burns  poetry,  an  author  of  whom  she  had  never  heard.  Mary  was  delighted 
with  her  new  relations  and  their  generous  hospitality. 

The  young  couple  started  housekeeping  in  Henry  Street.  Our  mother 
said  she  was  born  on  Henry  Street,  between  Pike  and  Rutgers,  but  soon 
moved  to  145  East  Broadway,  which  was  the  first  house  she  remembered. 
An  old  account  book  shows  that  the  young  doctor  collected  $633.37  the 
first  year  and  expended  $491.42;  the  servant  received  $5  per  month. 

On  March  14,  1843,  the  first  child,  Mary  Anne,  was  born.  Our  mother 
was  called  Mary  Anna  during  all  her  girlhood  and  adopted  the  spelling 
Mariana  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  The  second  child,  Amos  W.,  was  born 
in  November,  1844. 

During  the  great  cholera  scourge  in  New  York  the  two  children  with 
a  nurse  were  sent  to  Ohio,  where  they  met  their  cousins  of  whom  they 
became  very  fond.  Grandmother  refused  to  go,  staying  with  her  husband. 
That  summer  was  always  a  nightmare  in  their  recollection.  The  doctor 
was  busy  night  and  day.  The  gig  stood  at  the  door  and  Grandfather  had 
a  suit  of  clothes  sewed  together  so,  like  a  fireman,  he  could  leap  from  his 
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bed,  slip  on  his  clothes  in  one  operation,  and  hurry  on  his  way.  No 
accounts  were  kept  of  his  visits  and  no  bills  were  sent  out  during  the  crisis. 
All  water  was  boiled  and  no  fresh  fruit  eaten.  Fortunately  both  escaped 
the  disease. 

The  children  attended  the  Friends  School  in  Hester  Street  for  a  time, 
although  Mary  Anna  went  to  the  Misses  Clarke’s  School  at  74  Fifth  Avenue 
later.  When  eleven  years  old  she  writes  her  cousin  that  she  now  goes  to 
a  school  near  Fourteenth  Street  and  has  to  ride  up  in  a  stage  every  morning. 

An  Arithmetic  which  she  studied  is  an  interesting  little  book.  It  was 
compiled  by  Jacob  Willets  who  taught  at  Nine  Partners  School.  The 
preface,  dated  2nd  month,  1822,  states,  that  having  gone  through  three 
editions  the  book  had  been  stereotyped  so  that  there  would  be  no  more 
errors  in  printing.  It  has  the  warm  endorsement  of  Charles  Anthon,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Languages  at  Columbia  College  and  Rector  of  the  Grammar 
School. 

Just  when  it  was  first  published  is  not  stated,  but  several  pages  are 
devoted  to  changing  of  the  currency  used  in  one  state  to  that  of  another, 
or  into  Sterling  or  Federal  dollars.  Apparently  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
currency  had  the  highest  value,  though  well  below  Sterling;  next  came  New 
England  and  Virginia,  then  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  while 
New  York  and  North  Carolina  were  the  lowest  in  value.  A  table  of  coins 
current  in  the  United  States  is  given  Gold— Doubloon,  Moidore,  Johannes, 
English  Guinea,  French  Guinea,  and  Spanish  and  French  Pistoles.  Silver 
coins— English  and  French  Crowns,  Spanish,  Swedish  or  Danish  Dollars, 
and  a  Pistareen.  It  also  notes  that  gold  coins  can  be  valued  at  $17.80  per 
ounce  and  silver  at  $1.11,  practically  16:1.  A  Piece  of  Eight  of  Leghorn  is 
worth  more  than  a  Piece  of  Eight  of  Genoa.  The  Table  of  Cloth  Measure 
states  that  four  nails  make  a  quarter,  four  quarters  make  a  yard,  and  also 
an  English  Ell,  but  three  quarters  make  a  Flemish  Ell,  and  it  takes  six 
quarters  to  make  a  French  Ell. 

A  gallon  of  beer  contains  282  cubic  inches,  but  a  gallon  of  wine,  cider, 
brandy,  contains  231  cubic  inches,  the  gallon  in  use  today.  Arithmetic  had 
quite  a  lot  to  it  in  those  days. 

An  alternate  rhyme  for  the  days  of  the  months  is  given  in  this  little 
old  book  which  some  of  you  may  not  have  heard. 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June  and  November, 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 

Except  February  alone, 

Which  hath  four  and  twenty-four, 

And  every  fourth  year  one  day  more. 

Grandfather  had  an  ideal  temperament  for  a  doctor,  always  cheerful 
and  most  sympathetic,  and  he  built  up  a  large  practise,  not  only  among 
the  Quakers  but  with  many  others.  He  was  ever  interested  in  new  discov¬ 
eries,  not  only  in  the  medical,  but  in  the  practical  categories  as  well.  He 
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and  Grandmother  attended  the  Exposition  in  the  Crystal  Palace  which 
stood  where  the  New  York  Public  Library  now  is.  There  was  exhibited 
one  of  the  first  sewing  machines,  and  Grandfather  was  much  taken  with  it. 
He  offered  to  buy  one  for  Grandmother.  Grandmother  examined  it  and 
declined  with  the  remark,  “It  can’t  do  anything  but  stitch.”  When  all 
sewing  was  done  in  the  homes,  dressmakers  and  seamstresses  had  to  use 
many  kinds  of  sewing;  stitching  was  evidently  a  very  elementary  part  of 
the  art. 

Grandfather  loved  Ohio  and  its  fertile  fields.  They  took  three  or  four 
journeys  there  before  the  death  of  Jonathan  Wright.  We  have  an  account 
of  a  trip  made  in  September,  1851,  on  which  they  were  accompanied  by 
Amos  and  Caroline  Willets,  who  wished  to  attend  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 
They  took  with  them  a  nurse  and  their  three  children,  the  third  child 
Frederic  being  then  a  small  baby.  By  this  time  railroads  had  been  built 
to  the  large  cities  and  stage  rides  were  not  necessary. 

Caroline  writes  that  they  crossed  the  Hudson  to  New  Jersey  and  took 
the  Erie  R.R.  at  6  A.M.  They  reached  Hornellsville  at  8  P.M.,  there  having 
been  some  delay  which  prevented  their  getting  to  Dunkirk  as  they  had 
hoped.  Here  they  had  to  spend  the  night,  the  children  sleeping  on  seats 
in  the  car,  “the  rest  of  us  doing  as  well  as  we  could.”  The  next  morning, 
leaving  at  8  A.M.,  they  arrived  at  Dunkirk  about  noon.  Now  they  take  a 
boat  on  Lake  Erie,  had  “beautiful  accommodations,”  and  breakfasted  at 
Cleveland  the  following  morning.  Boarding  a  train,  they  reached  Colum¬ 
bus  at  5  P.M.,  where  they  had  to  wait  in  the  train  shed  for  three  hours  for 
a  train  south.  Grandfather,  Grandmother,  and  the  children  proceeded  to 
Waynesville,  where  Jonathan  Wright’s  carriage  awaited  them.  Amos  and 
Caroline,  however,  got  off  at  Xenia  about  midnight,  procured  a  convey¬ 
ance  and  were  driven  to  Dayton,  which  they  reached  about  4  A.M.  At 
7  A.M.  they  set  out  again  by  carriage  and  arrived  at  Richmond,  40  miles, 
at  3  P.M. 

At  the  close  of  Yearly  Meeting  Jonathan  Wright  had  a  carriage  ready 
for  them  to  drive  to  Springboro.  Jonathan  Plummer  drove  with  them  to 
visit  his  relatives.  On  the  way  they  stopped  to  have  dinner  with  some 
Friends.  A  few  days  later  Amos  and  Caroline  took  a  train  for  Cincinnati, 
accompanied  by  Jonathan  Plummer,  who  then  left  them,  taking  a  train 
for  Richmond.  Caroline  describes  at  length  the  elaborate  furnishings  of 
the  Burnet  House  where  they  stopped;  it  must  have  compared  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  best  eastern  hotels  of  that  period. 

When  they  made  the  trip  east  they  arose  about  5  A.M.,  got  the  children 
ready  and  left  in  two  conveyances,  taking  the  train  at  Waynesville,  ten 
miles  distant  at  8  A.M.  This  time  there  were  no  delays;  they  reached 
Cleveland  at  5  P.M.  and  “stepped  on  board  the  Empire.”  A  smooth  passage 
across  the  lake  brought  them  to  Dunkirk  at  6:30  the  next  morning,  but 
alas,  the  New  York  train  had  departed.  Rather  than  wait  twenty-four  hours 
in  Dunkirk  they  took  a  train  for  Elmira  where  they  spent  the  night.  The 
following  morning  they  boarded  the  New  York  train  and  arrived  in  Jersey 
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City  in  a  drenching  rain,  and  reached  home  about  11  P.M.  Caroline 
states  that  throughout  the  trip  they  experienced  no  “serious  inconvenience 
at  any  time/'  How  many  of  us  would  say  that  to-day? 

The  lure  of  the  Ohio  country  was  growing  stronger  each  year.  In  1854 
we  find  a  letter  from  our  mother  to  her  cousin  Hannah  Wright  saying  that 
her  father  has  been  talking  for  some  time  about  spending  a  summer  in 
Springboro  to  plant  trees  and  shrubbery.  She  continues,  that  when  she 
asks  if  they  are  going  to  settle  in  Ohio  the  reply  is,  “I  hope  to  do  so  some¬ 
time.”  Meanwhile  he  continues  to  draw  plans  for  a  house,  discussing  them 
with  Grandmother,  and  brings  home  apples  which  he  considers  planting. 
Our  mother  asks  her  cousin  whether  she  has  heard  any  discussion  by  her 
grandparents  of  a  move  to  Ohio. 

Jonathan  Wright  died  in  1855,  leaving  Grandfather  the  flour  mill,  part 
of  the  home  farm,  and  some  other  property  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
move  was  made  in  1857.  A  roomy  house  was  erected  and  ample  barns  built 
on  a  side  hill  in  the  Pennsylvania  manner,  the  stock  being  housed  on  the 
lower  level  which  had  an  eastern  exposure.  The  house  had  an  airy  outdoor 
summer  kitchen  for  the  hot  weather,  as  well  as  the  usual  kitchen;  in  the 
cellar  there  was  a  room  at  a  lower  level  where  shallow  pools  were  fed  by 
cool  spring  water  for  keeping  the  milk.  A  large  portion  of  the  roof  area 
was  drained  into  a  huge  tank  in  a  tank  room,  and  there  were  large  cisterns 
to  save  the  soft  rain  water  for  laundry  purposes.  The  tank  supplied  the 
first  bathroom  in  Warren  County,  probably  the  first  one  north  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  tub  had  to  be  constructed  locally,  and  was  made  of  slabs  of 
wood  carefully  fitted  and  caulked.  Most  of  us  remember  how  slippery  the 
bottom  had  become  when  we  used  it.  In  prolonged  dry  weather,  water  had 
to  be  pumped  from  the  cisterns  to  the  tank.  With  the  abundant  hardwood 
available  things  were  built  to  last.  You  may  have  noted  in  the  photograph 
the  picket  fence  along  the  road.  This  was  built  in  1857,  and  in  1933  still 
seemed  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  trees  planted  in  the  fertile  soil  with 
the  springs  nearby  grew  prodigiously,  especially  the  weeping  willows.  The 
writer  remembers  the  large  elm  tree  in  the  circle  in  front  of  the  house. 
In  twenty-five  years  this  was  so  tall  that  it  overshadowed  the  house.  A  guest 
remarked,  “Doctor,  you  will  have  to  cut  that  tree  down  if  it  grows  any 
larger.”  Grandfather  replied,  “I  shall  move  the  house  first.”  There  was  a 
fountain  in  the  circle  fed  by  a  pipe  from  the  mill  pond  across  the  road. 
All  of  the  grandchildren  had  their  turn  of  falling  in. 

In  the  house  to  the  right  of  the  main  hall  were  double  parlors  with 
sliding  doors  between,  to  the  left  was  the  sitting  room  with  a  large  dining 
room  in  the  rear.  East  of  the  sitting  room  was  Grandfather’s  office  and  a 
long  kitchen  behind  that,  then  the  summer  kitchen,  woodshed,  etc.  In  the 
ell  behind  the  house  was  a  high  grape  arbor  which  spanned  over  to  the 
second  story  windows,  and  this  arbor  reminds  us  of  a  story.  One  morning 
our  mother  noticed  that  one  of  the  dining  room  windows  seemed  somewhat 
darkened.  Going  to  the  window  to  ascertain  the  cause,  she  saw  a  roll  of 
bedding  on  the  arbor.  She  made  known  her  discovery,  and  a  younger 
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brother  said,  “Perhaps  I  can  explain  it.  Last  night  I  had  a  very  vivid 
dream.  I  saw  a  burglar  or  some  other  intruder  in  the  room.  We  had  a 
hard  struggle,  but  I  finally  succeeded  in  overpowering  him  and  threw  him 
out  of  the  window.  I  think  that  is  my  burglar.”  The  youngest  son  found 
this  arbor  very  convenient  when  he  wished  to  go  coon  hunting  or  on  some 
similar  expedition.  He  told  the  story  of  one  coon  hunt  when  he  was  quite 
a  small  boy.  A  coon  was  killed  and  two  very  young  ones  were  found  in 
the  nest.  He  wanted  these  little  coons  but  could  not  bring  them  home 
without  disclosing  that  he  had  been  on  the  hunt.  After  much  thought  he 
persuaded  a  larger  boy  to  take  them  to  his  home  until  he,  Jonathan,  called 
for  them,  promising,  to  pay  the  boy  for  his  trouble.  The  next  day  he 
begged  his  mother  for  some  money  to  buy  two  little  coons  that  had  been 
caught.  His  mother  did  not  fancy  coons  but  could  not  refuse  his  pleading 
and  the  money  was  forthcoming.  The  coons  were  brought  home  and 

proved  very  cunning  pets.  1195096  . 

The  writer  feels  that  he  should  mention  a  picture  which  must  have 
intrigued  every  small  boy  who  slept  in  the  little  hall  bedroom.  It  depicted 
a  group  of  animals,  the  central  figure  being  an  immense  leopard  which 
stretched  across  the  center.  The  proportions  were  grotesque,  an  elephant 
and  an  ox  were  about  the  same  size.  There  was  a  lion,  a  lamb,  and  a 
small  child.  Grandmother  said  that  the  picture  had  been  given  her  as  a 
wedding  present.  When  asked  later  what  had  become  of  it,  she  replied 
that  she  considered  it  worthless,  and  on  moving  to  Brooklyn  she  had  sent 
it  to  the  relatives  of  the  donor  for  whom  it  might  have  a  sentimental  value. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  picture  was  one  of  the  Animal  Kingdoms 
painted  by  Edward  Hicks  which  have  become  quite  valuable.  Amos  and 
Caroline  Willets  knew  Edward  Hicks,  and  she  speaks  of  visiting  his  house 
in  Newtown,  Pennsylvania,  and  tells  what  an  interesting  man  and  delight¬ 
ful  host  he  was. 

Grandfather  was  a  great  admirer  of  Horace  Mann  and  approved  of  his 
educational  ideas;  so  after  Mann  had  resigned  his  position  at  Harvard  and 
become  President  of  Antioch  College,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  send 
his  daughter  there.  The  College  is  situated  at  Yellow  Springs  near  the 
Little  Miami,  on  land  said  to  be  the  highest  point  in  the  state,  1,600  feet 
above  sea  level.  Our  mother  was  accompanied  by  her  cousin  Hannah 
Wright  and  the  two  girls  there  met  Ida  Harris  of  Brooklyn,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Charles  Carter,  and  the  friendship  there  formed  lasted  throughout  their 
lives.  She  met  many  students  from  the  east  and  writes  that  the  Boston  girls 
were  beautiful  skaters.  Apparently  neither  she  or  her  cousin  had  ever 
skated  before.  Mother  did  not  finish  the  course  at  Antioch,  but  returned 
to  Springboro  in  the  winter  of  1860,  as  a  new,  younger  brother,  Jonathan, 
had  appeared  in  the  family,  and  she  was  needed  at  home. 

Meanwhile  Aron  Wright  continued  his  practice  of  Medicine,  operated 
the  mill  and  several  farms  which  he  owned.  He  seemed  to  take  his  father's 
place  in  helping  and  advising  his  neighbors.  Several  of  the  families  in 
Springboro  were  worthy  people  whom  Grandfather  had  met  during  his 
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years  in  New  York  and  had  moved  to  Ohio  on  his  recommendation. 
Naturally  he  had  many  calls  for  his  services  and  advice.  He  used  to  tell 
with  a  hearty  laugh  of  a  neighbor,  a  helpless  sort  of  a  farmer  with  the 
borrowing  habit.  On  one  occasion  this  neighbor  borrowed  a  mowing 
machine  to  cut  his  hay.  Having  no  mechanical  sense  he  damaged  the  mower 
so  that  he  was  unable  to  finish  his  haying  until  Grandfather  had  the 
machine  repaired.  Then  the  farmer  asked  to  be  paid  for  the  time  he  had 
lost  and  the  inconvenience  he  had  suffered.  This  sounds  like  New  Deal 
philosophy. 

We  know  that  Amos  and  Caroline  Willets  visited  the  family  in  the  new 
home,  for  Caroline  mentions  in  a  letter  the  large  bathroom  and  the  sewing 
machine.  Grandmother  had  evidently  consented  to  have  a  machine  which 
“could  only  stitch." 

Caroline  Willets  died  in  January,  1859,  and  in  the  summer  of  1860  our 
mother  was  asked  to  go  to  New  York  to  keep  house  for  her  grandfather; 
but  in  the  fall,  before  she  started,  Amos  Willets,  as  we  noted  before, 
became  engaged  to  Phebe  Lapham.  Our  mother,  however,  spent  the  winter 
of  1860-61  in  New  York  where  she  met  many  of  her  old  friends  and  made 
many  new  ones.  With  her  remarkable  beauty  and  outstanding  character 
she  was  long  remembered  by  those  who  knew  her  at  that  period.  One 
Friend  said  that  she  used  to  attend  Meeting  regularly  that  winter,  so  that 
she  might  see  the  beautiful  young  girl  who  used  to  sit  with  her  Grandfather 
in  the  seat  in  front. 

Our  mother  returned  to  Springboro  in  the  spring  of  1861.  She  vividly 
remembered  the  day  she  heard  that  war  had  been  declared  with  the  Con¬ 
federate  States.  The  family  was  together  during  the  first  war  years.  Amos, 
though  still  in  his  “teens,"  joined  a  group  of  young  men  hurriedly  raised 
to  repel  a  raid  of  the  Confederate  leader  John  Morgan,  who  had  crossed 
the  Ohio  to  collect  horses  and  other  booty.  Luckily  the  amateur  soldiers 
never  saw  the  raiders,  or  they  might  have  spent  some  time  in  a  prison 
camp.  The  brief  experience  of  discomfort  and  hard  riding  disillusioned 
the  boy  and  he  decided  against  a  military  career.  He  continued  his  studies 
and  attended  Dartmouth  College,  graduating  in  1867.  He  considered 
studying  medicine  but  a  brief  experience  in  the  dissecting  room  affected 
him  so  strongly  that  he  gave  up  the  idea,  and  later  became  a  journalist. 

The  Civil  War  created  a  great  demand  for  farm  products,  and  the 
farmers  of  this  fertile  country  prospered.  Governmental  expenses  rose 
sharply  as  did  taxes.  We  find  that  in  the  years  1864,  1865  and  1866  Aron 
Wright,  in  addition  to  the  State  and  County  taxes,  paid  a  “U.  S.  Internal 
Revenue  Annual  Tax"  which  called  for  a  tax  of  5%  on  all  income  up  to 
a  fixed  amount,  and  a  tax  of  10%  on  all  income  above;  also  a  tax  on  each 
carriage,  piano,  gold  watch,  and  silver  plate  “kept  for  use."  In  1867  the 
tax  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  5%  on  income.  Apparently  there  were 
no  deductions  allowed  in  determining  income. 

Of  course  Aron  and  Mary  Wright  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  gave  the  land  for  the  Meeting  House  in  Springboro. 
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This  building  was  of  the  usual  type,  an  entry  and  the  Meeting  room  which 
was  divided  by  sliding  partitions  into  two  parts,  the  right  side  for  the  men, 
the  left  for  the  women.  This  separation  was  always  observed.  Even  in  the 
midweek  Meeting  on  fifth  day  when  almost  no  men  mere  present,  due  to 
farm  duties,  the  two  or  three  men  who  attended  always  sat  by  themselves 
on  their  side.  Grandfather  invariably  occupied  a  gallery  seat,  but  Grand¬ 
mother  preferred  to  sit  in  the  body  of  the  Meeting. 

Springboro  was  attached  to  “Indiana  Yearly  Meeting”  which  in  certain 
years  was  held  in  Waynesville.  Both  Doctor  and  Mary  Wright  followed 
the  Friendly  custom  of  inviting  visiting  Friends  to  stay  with  them.  As  the 
house  was  large  and  the  food  plentiful  their  invitations  were  generally 
accepted.  At  times  so  many  were  entertained  that  the  men  slept  in  the  barn 
and  the  women  occupied  the  house.  A  long  table  was  set  in  the  dining 
room  and  frequently  the  immediate  family  had  to  eat  elsewhere;  perhaps 
they  got  a  leg  of  chicken  and  an  ear  of  corn  under  the  grape  arbor.  The 
youngest  son  Jonathan  who  ate  outside,  used  to  tell  of  the  mental  torture 
he  endured  when  he  had  to  traverse  the  length  of  the  table  both  sides, 
and  be  patted  on  the  head  or  chucked  under  the  chin  by  the  sweet  old 
ladies— and  some  not  so  sweet.  “Anyhow  they  looked  sour  to  him.” 

It  was  in  the  Meeting  House  that  their  daughter  Mariana  married 
Noah  H.  Chapman  on  June  24th,  1864,  “on  the  hottest  day  she  ever 
knew,”  so  our  mother  said.  The  young  couple  started  housekeeping  in 
Richmond  Street,  Cincinnati.  A  few  years  later  they  moved  to  Glendale 
where  a  new  house  was  built  amid  most  congenial  neighbors. 

The  son,  Amos  W.  Wright,  married  Dot  H.  Head  of  Kenosha,  Wis¬ 
consin,  on  January  21,  1869. 

Amos  Willets  died  in  December,  1864,  leaving  a  substantial  inheri¬ 
tance  to  his  two  children,  and  Grandmother  had  an  independent  income 
of  her  own. 

Among  their  close  friends  were  Jason  and  Mary  Evans  of  Cincinnati. 
Jason  Evans  originally  came  from  Waynesville,  and  with  Briggs  Swift 
established  a  pork  packing  business  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  they  were 
very  successful.  As  Jason  Evans  prospered  he  acquired  other  interests, 
and  his  son  Benjamin  and  his  son-in-law,  Briggs  Cunningham  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Lippincott,  were  associated  with  him.  You  all  know  what  close 
friendship  existed  between  Sarah  Lippincott  and  Mother  during  their 
entire  lives. 

Grandmother  wrote  an  account  of  a  trip  made  in  1867  with  Jason 
and  Mary  Evans  to  Baltimore,  where  they  attended  Yearly  Meeting  and 
then  went  to  Washington.  This  was  her  first  visit  to  the  Nation’s  Capital. 
They  stopped  at  the  Willard  and  saw  the  White  House,  Capitol,  Patent 
Office,  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  also  went  to  Arlington.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  had  just  begun  to  rehabilitate  the  house  and  grounds,  and  Grand¬ 
mother  spoke  of  the  Freedman’s  Village  on  the  estate  which  could  be 
occupied  only  by  freed  slaves  or  colored  soldiers,  who  were  given  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  estate. 
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Another  trip  was  made  with  the  Evans  to  visit  the  Pawnee  Indian 
Reservation  north  of  Omaha,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends.  At 
Council  Bluffs  they  called  on  Barclay  White  who  was  Indian  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  that  district.  They  saw  many  Indians,  but  Grandmother  seemed 
more  impressed  with  the  dirt  and  squalor  (filth  she  called  it)  than  with 
their  noble  attributes,  and  could  not  understand  how  her  husband  could 
converse  with  such  creatures.  When  they  reached  the  Pawnee  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  charge  of  Edward  Painter  and  Theodore  Gillingham,  she  became 
more  interested.  They  watched  the  teaching  of  the  children  who  appeared 
unusually  bright,  and  she  helped  cut  out  garments  for  the  women  to  sew. 

With  the  prosperity  arising  from  high  prices  for  farm  products,  the 
successful  mill  operation,  and  Mary’s  inheritance,  there  arose  a  desire  to 
help  others.  After  much  thought  and  discussion  a  group  of  Friends  met 
in  the  spring  of  1870  at  the  house  of  Josiah  Wright,  originally  built  by 
Jonathan  Wright,  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  a  school  of  higher  learning. 
Thirty-four  acres  of  land  were  purchased  on  high  ground  east  of  Spring- 
boro,  from  Aaron  Mullin.  There  a  building  was  erected  with  double  walls 
of  brick  made  on  the  site.  The  interior  was  finished  with  local  hardwoods 
and  most  of  the  labor  consisted  of  local  artisans.  One  wing  contained 
rooms  for  the  girls  and  the  other  for  the  boys,  with  classrooms,  dining 
room,  etc.,  in  the  center.  The  circular  says  that  the  bedrooms  were  14x15 
feet  and  the  classrooms  40  feet  square.  The  building  was  finished  in  the 
fall  of  1870,  and  the  Miami  Valley  Institute  was  opened  January  4,  1871, 
with  David  Chandler  as  superintendent.  In  1874  a  College  rating  was 
granted  by  the  State  authorities  and  thereafter  it  was  known  as  Miami 
Valley  College. 

Aron  Wright,  the  President,  states  that  the  Founders  were  dissatisfied 
with  some  of  the  existing  colleges  because  no  activities  were  provided  for 
the  students  outside  of  their  studies.  They  felt  that  this  often  permitted 
young  men  to  lapse  into  idle  and  dissolute  ways;  so  they  had  decided  that 
every  student  must  work  at  some  useful  task  for  a  minimum  of  two  hours 
each  day.  This  labor  was  paid  for  at  current  rates  and  could  be  applied 
toward  the  tuition,  which  was  $190  for  a  school  year  of  forty  weeks,  in¬ 
cluding  board  and  lodging.  Two  courses  were  offered  —  Classical  and 
Scientific. 

The  buildings  must  have  been  well  built  and  the  fare  must  have  been 
wholesome,  for  Grandfather,  who  acted  as  School  Physician  as  well  as 
President,  said  that  they  never  had  a  serious  illness  among  the  students 
during  the  ten  years  he  was  active.  What  few  calls  he  had  were  for 
sprained  ankles  or  binding  cuts  or  bruises. 

Grandfather  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  at  the  college  during  the 
school  year.  A  miller  operated  the  mill  and  several  of  the  farms  were 
leased  to  tenants.  The  college  seemed  to  operate  with  fair  success.  The 
President  states,  in  a  bulletin  issued  March  1,  1875,  that  the  founders 
feel  that  their  “theory  of  education  has  been  satisfactorily  vindicated  by 
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results,”  that  they  would  proceed  as  they  had  planned  and  gradually  widen 
the  field  of  usefulness.  The  college  was  entirely  out  of  debt  and  would  be 
kept  so.  It  was  difficult  to  provide  useful  labor  in  the  winter  months  when 
there  was  no  work  on  the  farm;  and  they  were  considering  the  installation 
of  machinery  in  the  shop  which  would  enable  them  to  turn  out  sash, 
blinds  and  doors,  for  which  there  was  a  steady  demand  in  nearby  localities. 

As  to  how  the  college  was  regarded  by  the  students  in  after-life  we  will 
quote  from  an  article  written  by  a  graduate  a  few  years  ago.  “I  have 
called  the  students  of  this  institution  fortunate.  I  spoke  advisedly.  Their 
home  was  pleasant,  comfortable  and  uniquely  beautiful.  The  professors 
and  their  assistants  were  well  qualified:  most  of  them  were  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  All  taught  thoroughly  and  well.  Many  of  them  had  the  art  of  giving 
to  their  pupils  a  clear  conception  of  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  learning. 

“There  was  plenty  of  outdoor  life  for  the  students  of  Miami  Valley 
College,  not  only  in  their  work  but  in  sports,  walks,  and  in  winter  while 
coasting  or  skating.  Lectures  on  English  and  the  Sciences  were  a  regular 
feature  of  the  curriculum  and  dramatic  recitals  were  frequent.” 

This  Alumna  said  that  the  influence  of  the  College  will  be  felt  even  in 
the  fourth  generation. 

Some  years  there  was  a  deficit  which  was  met  by  Jason  Evans  and 
Grandfather,  but  after  the  death  of  Jason  Evans  there  was  no  one  to  help 
in  this  way;  and  in  1883  the  College  closed  its  doors. 

To  show  how  Grandfather  was  regarded  in  the  community,  his  youngest 
son  told  this  story.  When  the  son  was  quite  a  young  boy  he  accompanied 
his  father  on  a  short  trip  up  the  state  to  interview  a  prospective  pro¬ 
fessor.  They  took  a  train  from  Franklin,  and  Grandfather  must  have  had 
a  pass,  as  most  large  shippers  had,  for  he  did  not  discover  that  he  had 
left  his  money  at  home  until  they  had  reached  their  destination  and  he 
wished  to  buy  a  newspaper.  He  borrowed  what  change  his  son  had,  paid 
for  the  paper,  entered  the  hotel  and  registered.  After  supper,  when  they 
retired,  the  son  says  he  passed  a  restless  night,  waking  often  with  visions 
of  being  arrested,  perhaps  put  in  jail.  He  could  hear  his  father  sleeping 
soundly  in  the  adjoining  room  apparently  unconcerned  with  the  plight 
they  were  in.  In  the  morning  at  breakfast  his  father  was  still  uncon¬ 
cerned,  but  after  breakfast  remarked:  “Well,  I  expect  we  had  better  see 
about  getting  some  money  and  then  see  the  professor.”  They  went  to  the 
railway  station  and  Grandfather  walked  right  in  to  the  ticket  office  in  the 
face  of  a  “no  admission”  sign.  He  introduced  himself  to  the  station  agent 
and  said  he  wished  to  telegraph  his  bank  in  Franklin  as  he  had  come  away 
without  any  money.  All  telegrams  were  sent  from  the  railroad  stations  in 
those  days.  After  writing  the  telegram  he  said:  “I  have  no  money  to  pay 
for  it  now.”  The  agent,  after  reading  the  message  said:  “This  will  cost 
fifty  cents,  but  I  think  I  can  trust  you  for  that  much;  come  back  in  a 
couple  of  hours  for  the  answer.”  After  an  interview  with  the  teacher 
they  returned  to  the  station.  The  station  agent  greeted  Grandfather  with, 
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“Doctor  Wright,  how  much  money  do  you  want?  I  am  instructed  to  let 
you  have  anything  you  wish.”  That  evening,  when  getting  off  the  train 
in  Franklin,  the  station  agent  who  had  evidently  taken  the  message  in 
the  morning  said:  “Doctor  Wright,  there  was  no  need  for  you  to  telegraph 
the  bank.  You  know  you  can  have  all  I’ve  got  any  time  you  ask  for  it.” 

The  College  was  founded  too  late  for  the  oldest  son  Amos  to  attend 
as  he  had  already  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  but  in  1877  he  gave  the 
Commencement  address,  an  excellent  talk  in  which  he  correctly  predicted 
a  rapidly  widening  opportunity  for  women  in  medicine,  law,  science  and 
general  business.  Jonathan,  the  youngest  son,  graduated,  and  later  studied 
languages  and  medicine  in  the  east.  He  caught  on  the  baseball  team  and 
used  to  reminisce  on  some  of  the  pranks  of  the  students.  The  writer 
remembers  seeing  a  buggy  astride  the  ridge  pole  of  a  cobbler’s  shop  in 
Springboro  which  had  been  placed  there  by  the  College  boys.  The  buggy 
had  been  taken  apart,  handed  up  in  pieces  and  assembled  on  the  roof 
without  disturbing  anyone  in  the  neighborhood.  The  cobbler,  who  was 
not  overly  bright,  was  quite  bewildered  and  the  buggy  remained  for  some 
time  before  it  was  removed. 

Grandfather  with  his  keen  interest  in  new  inventions  naturally  visited 
the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  taking,  besides  Grand¬ 
mother,  our  Mother  and  her  four  children.  There  he  saw  the  telephone 
which  had  been  patented  by  Bell  that  year.  Although  then  hardly  more 
than  a  toy  he  saw  its  possibilities,  and  less  than  four  years  later  there  was 
a  telephone  from  Franklin  to  the  store  in  Springboro,  which  was  then 
owned  and  operated  by  his  son  Frederic  W.  Wright,  who  had  married 
Sarah  H.  Bruen  of  Dayton.  The  writer  remembers  this  phone  which  did 
not  have  a  transmitting  circuit,  the  receiver  and  transmitter  being  of  the 
same  construction. 

No  description  of  Grandfather’s  life  in  Springboro  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  his  horse  Prince.  Prince  was  a  tall  bay  horse  of 
undoubted  trotting  lineage  and  an  animal  with  a  strong  mind  of  his  own. 
When  anyone  but  Grandfather  drove  Prince  was  apt  to  take  liberties.  He 
might  soldier,  pretend  he  was  tired  or  lame  and  otherwise  worry  the 
driver.  But  when  these  tactics  were  tried  with  Grandfather,  he  would 
receive  a  slap  on  the  back  with  the  reins.  No  whip  was  ever  carred; 
the  command:  “Prince,  behave  thyself,”  and  Prince  would  swing  into  his 
long  ground  covering  stride  and  no  one  would  pass  him  on  the  road. 
Prince  was  a  somewhat  pampered  equine.  While  the  other  horses  were 
fed  corn,  the  number  of  ears  depending  on  the  work  they  were  doing, 
Prince  always  had  good  oats.  Much  ground  was  covered  by  the  Doctor 
and  his  untiring  horse.  There  is  an  oft-told  story  of  an  experience  of 
Grandmother’s  with  the  horse.  She  had  driven  to  Carlisle,  a  station  on 
the  C.  H.  8c  D.  road,  some  six  miles  from  Springboro.  There  she  had 
left  Prince  with  the  station  agent,  well  known  to  the  family,  and  taken 
the  train  to  visit  her  daughter.  When  she  returned  a  day  or  so  later 
Prince  was  harnessed  for  the  drive  home.  Grandmother  never  weighed 
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more  than  one  hundred  pounds,  and  when  Prince  took  the  bit  in  his 
teeth  and  started  off  at  his  fast  speed  there  was  nothing  she  could  do. 
At  Franklin  there  was  a  suspension  bridge  across  the  Great  Miami,  the 
pride  of  the  town.  Five  dollars  fine  for  crossing  faster  than  a  walk.  Prince 
took  this  in  high  gear,  through  the  town,  across  the  canal,  down  across 
the  railroad,  a  blind  crossing,  up  hill  and  down  dale  with  never  a  pause. 
Everyone  pulled  to  the  side  of  the  road  when  the  supposed  “runaway” 
approached.  Grandmother  knowing  Prince,  said  she  was  not  frightened 
if  the  other  people  kept  out  of  the  way;  but  when  she  neared  home  she 
envisioned  being  wrecked  when  Prince  turned  in  the  gate  as  he  showed 
no  sign  of  slackening  his  pace.  At  the  gate  Prince  pulled  up  so  suddenly 
that  she  almost  shot  over  the  dashboard.  Then  Prince  trotted  gently 
around  the  circle  and  stopped  at  the  door.  Uncle  Billy  Strobridge  having 
heard  the  clatter  coming  down  the  road  was  on  hand.  Billy  said  Prince 
took  “wan  long  breath”  and  walked  quietly  out  to  the  barn.  Old  Billy 
always  claimed  that  no  matter  how  far  Prince  had  been  driven  or  how 
fast,  he  was  never  winded.  All  he  needed  was  “wan  long  breath.” 

It  has  been  said  that  Grandfather  was  not  a  good  business  man,  but 
this  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  the  records.  He  probably  was  not  a 
sharp  trader  nor  a  good  salesman,  but  he  had  a  broad  view  of  funda¬ 
mental  business  conditions.  He  built  up  a  fine  practice  in  New  York,  but 
with  his  humanitarian  views,  he  may  have  been  lax  in  his  collections.  His 
patients  naturally  adored  him,  with  his  perfect  bedside  manner  and  his 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

After  the  move  to  Ohio  he  operated  the  mill  very  successfully,  and  the 
farms  he  had  inherited.  During  the  season  of  good  rains  the  mill  was 
often  operated  night  and  day.  Wheat  was  brought  from  distant  points 
when  the  local  supply  was  short.  The  farms  all  prospered  during  the  war. 
It  is  true  that  after  Grandmother  received  her  inheritance  more  farms 
were  purchased,  which  afterwards  decreased  in  value,  but  no  large  invest¬ 
ments  were  made  in  booming  securities  in  which  there  would  have  been 
disastrous  shrinkage.  To  illustrate  this  point,  Grandmother’s  brother, 
Daniel  T.  Willets,  was  rated  as  a  very  successful  business  man.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  progressive  partner  of  Willets  and  Company.  He  main¬ 
tained  a  large  house  and  lived  luxuriously.  At  the  division  of  Amos 
Willets’  estate  he  took  most  of  the  liquid  assets  and  Grandmother  took  the 
mortgages  and  the  real  estate  scattered  widely  in  small  parcels.  Ten  years 
later,  after  the  panic  of  1873,  and  with  continued  falling  of  the  premium 
on  gold,  D.  T.  Willets,  in  a  letter,  suggests  certain  readjustments  on  the 
ground  that  Grandmother’s  share  in  the  estate  had  proved  to  be  so  much 
greater  than  his  own. 

When  our  father,  after  some  twenty-one  years  in  Cincinnati,  found  the 
jobbing  business  dwindling,  because  the  eastern  wholesale  houses,  by 
means  of  traveling  salesmen,  were  selling  direct  to  the  small  retailers, 
Grandfather  stepped  into  the  breach.  Father  had  started  his  business 
career  in  Cincinnati,  was  cautious  by  nature,  and  had  built  a  good  house 
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in  Glendale  among  most  congenial  neighbors.  The  natural  thing  to  do 
would  have  been  to  stay  on,  revamp  the  business  or  shift  to  some  other 
line,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  finally  losing  out.  Grandfather  thought 
otherwise.  The  business  was  closed,  the  loss  taken,  and  the  family  moved 
to  Springboro,  where  Father  took  over  the  accounting  at  the  mill  and 
collected  the  outstanding  accounts  of  the  Cincinnati  firm  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him. 

Grandfather  spent  most  of  the  following  winter  in  New  York  can¬ 
vassing  among  the  Quakers  and  others  for  an  opportunity  for  Father  to 
locate  in  the  east.  He  uncovered  a  number  of  connections,  and  in  the 
spring  Father  and  Mother  went  to  Brooklyn  where  Father  followed  up 
the  contacts  that  had  been  made.  The  result  was  that  Field,  Chapman 
and  Fenner  started  business  in  1880  and  Father  was  active  for  nearly 
thirty  years. 

Again,  when  the  operation  of  the  mill  commenced  to  be  unprofitable, 
due  to  the  introduction  of  the  pure  white  roller  mill  flour  which  everyone 
wanted,  though  it  was  not  so  nourishing  as  the  stone  ground  flour.  Grand¬ 
father  made  a  trip  to  the  mills  at  Minneapolis.  Upon  his  return  he  de¬ 
cided  to  close  the  mill.  He  would  not  run  it  at  a  continuing  loss. 

Grandfather  built  the  house  at  73  Remsen  Street  in  1880.  One  of  the 
carpenters  on  the  house,  an  Englishman,  he  picked  out  as  a  handy  man. 
He  arranged  for  this  man  to  collect  the  rents  and  make  incidental  repairs 
on  the  various  houses  Grandmother  owned.  In  this  way  the  property  was 
directly  under  control  and  was  not  handled  by  a  real  estate  agency  which 
would  have  charged  commissions. 

His  second  son,  Frederic,  owned  and  operated  the  store  and  looked  after 
the  farm  tenants  after  Grandfather  moved  east.  Grandfather  saw  that  the 
store  would  soon  be  unprofitable  due  to  the  drop  in  farm  income,  the 
rapid  development  of  farms  farther  west,  and  the  growth  of  the  cities. 
The  son  was  very  happy  where  he  was  with  a  small  family,  good  horses 
and  dogs,  and  many  friends  in  Dayton  and  Cincinnati.  Grandfather  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  son  move  east,  but  the  son  at  first  objected.  He  wanted 
to  stay  in  the  Middle  West.  Perhaps  he  could  find  something  to  his  liking 
there. 

Meanwhile  Grandfather  kept  looking  around  and  became  acquainted 
with  an  inventor  with  a  novel  system  of  steam  heating.  He  believed  there 
was  merit  in  the  idea  and  became  interested.  A  company  was  formed  and 
the  son  came  on  from  Springboro,  bringing  with  him  a  pair  of  bulldog 
puppies.  The  first  winter  he  spent  in  Brooklyn,  but  by  spring  he  found  a 
place  in  Great  Neck  where  he  moved  and  brought  on  his  horses  from  the 
west.  The  steam  heating  idea  proved  good  enough  so  that  the  company 
obtained  the  contract  for  equipping  all  the  cars  on  the  Manhattan  Ele¬ 
vated  Railroad.  After  Grandfather’s  death,  when  the  heating  contract  had 
been  completed,  dissatisfaction  arose  and  the  son  withdrew  to  enter  a 
similar  line  by  himself. 


Heronwood— North  View 


H eronwood—East  View 
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When  Doctor  Wright  lived  in  Brooklyn  he  kept  many  of  his  business 
papers  and  records  in  a  small  office  at  Field,  Chapman  and  Fenner,  364 
Broadway.  A  ferryboat  took  him  to  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  and  a  stage 
took  him  up  Broadway.  With  a  mass  of  slow-moving  trucks,  traffic  was 
heavy  and  there  was  no  organized  traffic  control.  At  the  most  congested 
points  a  policeman  might  be  on  hand  who  took  temporary  charge  when 
a  traffic  jam  occurred.  Somehow  when  Doctor  Wright  stepped  down  from 
the  rear  of  a  stage,  the  policeman  on  the  beat  seemed  always  to  be  on 
hand.  The  traffic  was  stopped  and  Doctor  Wright  was  escorted  to  the 
sidewalk.  The  officer  was  undoubtedly  greeted  with  a  cheery  word,  per¬ 
haps  an  inquiry  about  his  family,  and  some  kindly  advice  if  any  of  them 
were  ill. 

Our  Cousin,  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Willets,  used  to  remark  that  when  she 
saw  Grandfather  approaching  she  always  felt  there  was  a  treat  in  store 
for  her. 

Whenever  there  was  an  emergency  or  a  disagreeable  duty  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  even  for  those  outside  of  his  immediate  family,  Doctor  Wright 
was  the  one  who  took  up  the  burden.  He  had  great  confidence  and  self- 
control.  In  case  of  serious  illnesses,  and  there  were  several,  or  accidents  to 
members  of  his  family,  he  took  charge  of  the  case.  His  hand  was  steady  in 
operating  or  dressing  the  wounds,  and  he  watched  by  the  bedside  with 
never  a  thought  of  himself. 

Our  Grandfather  was  of  striking  appearance,  nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
large  frame,  clean  shaven  and  with  abundant  white  hair.  He  always  wore 
a  black  broadcloth  coat  cut  military  fashion  with  tails,  trousers  with  an 
apron  front,  and  a  standing  collar.  Occasionally  he  wore  a  string  tie  but 
often  a  stock.  A  high  beaver  hat,  a  cape  overcoat,  together  with  a  gold¬ 
headed  ebony  cane  completed  his  outdoor  costume,  with  boots,  of  course. 
His  clothes,  even  when  living  in  Springboro,  were  made  by  a  New  York 
tailor,  of  fine  imported  cloth.  When  slightly  worn  they  were  handed  to 
Uncle  Billy  Strobridge  who,  like  many  others,  worshiped  the  ground 
the  “Doctor”  stood  on.  He  was  very  meticulous  about  his  appearance 
and  said  a  doctor  must  have  smooth,  well-tended  hands.  In  fact,  on  the 
wood  box,  there  was  ever  a  pair  of  gloves  which  he  would  put  on  before 

replenishing  or  raking  the  wood  fire. 

Grandfather  died  in  December,  1885,  not  long  after  his  son  Jonathan 
had  completed  his  interneship  at  the  New  York  Hospital.  Appendicitis 
was  the  cause  and  the  tragedy  was  that  only  a  few  years  later  it  would 
have  been  recognized  and  a  simple  operation  would  have  prolonged  a  most 
useful  life  for  many  years.  The  records  show  that  Dr.  McBurney  and  others 
were  operating  very  successfully  for  appendicitis  in  1889.  Could  he  have 
lived  ten  years,  visited  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  and  seen  the  enormous 
development  in  the  application  of  electric  power,  and  the  advances  in  other 
lines,  how  interested  he  would  have  been!  And  what  great  delight  he 
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would  have  derived  in  seeing  the  natural  resources  of  his  beloved  country 
being  put  to  the  use  of  mankind! 

Our  Grandmother  outlived  her  husband  nearly  twenty  years.  Many  of 
you  will  remember  her  as  somewhat  retiring.  She  was  very  much  sheltered 
during  her  life  and  rather  deprecated  her  own  ability,  but  when  she  had 
to  make  a  decision  it  was  generally  a  wise  one.  Someone  has  said  that 
during  her  life  in  New  York  Grandmother  Caroline  did  most  of  the  house¬ 
keeping  for  her.  But  when  Caroline  made  her  long  journeys  with  Rachel 
Hicks  there  would  have  been  long  lapses  in  her  management.  In  Ohio, 
after  her  father’s  death,  she  doubtless  did  have  a  housekeeper.  We  re¬ 
member  Cora  Thomas  and  her  niece,  Lydia  Wright,  in  the  Remsen  Street 
house.  Later  her  son’s  wife,  Susan  Wright,  managed  the  household. 

After  her  husband’s  death  Grandmother  went  to  the  home  place  in 
Ohio  for  a  few  summers,  but  later  spent  most  of  her  summers  with  her 
daughter  on  Long  Island.  In  1892  she  purchased  Heronwood,  an  estate 
of  one  hundred  acres  containing  a  large  house  with  a  magnificent  view  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  Here  she  was  very  happy  with  her  daughter  and 
grandchildren  about  her.  Westbury,  the  birthplace  of  her  father  and 
mother,  was  only  ten  miles  away  and  a  great  many  of  her  relatives  and 
their  families  were  within  easy  driving  distance.  Sarah  Lippincott,  the 
daughter  of  her  friend  Mary  Evans,  with  her  family,  were  near  neighbors. 
She  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  summers  she  spent  at  Heronwood. 

It  seemed  unfortunate  to  some  of  us  that  she  was  persuaded  to  sell  the 
place  about  nine  years  later.  When  she  had  only  a  few  years  to  live  she 
gave  up  the  place  she  loved  so  much.  Her  remark  when  handed  a  certified 
check  lor  a  large  sum  was,  “Is  this  piece  of  paper  all  I  get  for  that  beau¬ 
tiful  place?” 

The  later  years  of  Grandmother’s  life  in  Brooklyn  were  brightened 
by  the  almost  daily  visits  of  her  son  Amos. 

As  you  know  he  was  a  journalist  and  he  and  his  wife  had  no  children. 
For  a  time  Amos  lived  in  Chicago  where  he  was  connected  with  the  Inter- 
Ocean.  Then  he  conducted  a  paper  in  Fort  Wayne  for  a  few  years.  From 
there  he  returned  to  Springboro,  and  later  went  to  St.  Louis  as  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Globe-Democrat.  For  many  years  they  spent  their 
summers  abroad  traveling  leisurely  through  the  various  countries;  but 
England  was  Amos’  favorite  stopping  place.  The  walks  through  literary 
London  and  the  trips  through  rural  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  were 
a  great  delight  to  him. 

After  leaving  St.  Louis  he  wrote  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
World  when  Joseph  Pulitzer  conducted  that  paper.  When  he  had  retired, 
as  we  have  said,  he  used  to  have  luncheon  with  his  mother  nearly  every 
day  when  he  was  in  New  York.  Protracted  games  of  anagrams  were  played 
which  Amos  invariably  won.  Grandmother  never  played  cards,  but  she 
would  have  enjoyed  the  cross-word  puzzles  which  are  now  so  popular. 
A  letter  written  in  1880  speaks  of  the  Fifteen  Puzzle  then  in  vogue  which 
fascinated  her. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  Wright  Connections 

Perhaps  some  of  you  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  Wrights  not  in 
our  direct  line  as  you  may  have  heard  of  several  of  these  cousins. 

The  five  children  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Wright,  born  in  Ireland,  were 
William,  Samuel,  Mary,  Joseph  and  Rachel.  We  have  already  noted  that 
Joseph  Wright  married  Mary  Farquhar  and  Rachel  married  William 
Farquhar,  children  of  William  and  Ann  Farquhar.  Samuel  married  Ger¬ 
trude  Wierman  in  1754,  and  Mary  married  Samuel  Hutton  in  1755. 

Of  the  five  children  born  in  America— John  Wright,  born  in  1740, 
married  Elizabeth  Hammond  in  1767.  Alice,  born  in  1742,  married 
Samuel  Hendricks  in  1766.  Benjamin,  born  in  1744,  married  Jane  Falkner 
in  1766,  and  Jonathan  Wright,  born  in  1748,  married  Susanna  Griffiths 
in  1770.  You  already  know  about  Joel. 

Jonathan  and  Susanna  Wright  went  to  Ohio,  staying  in  Waynesville 
at  first  and  then  settled  at  Poplar  Ridge,  Fayette  County,  Indiana. 

We  know  that  several  of  the  Wrights  remained  in  Menallen  because 
Caroline  Willets  tells  of  stopping  with  a  John  Wright  in  1842  and  says 
that  there  were  several  other  Wrights  in  that  vicinity. 

There  is  an  anecdote  about  John  Wright  of  Ellicott  Mills,  Maryland, 
but  just  which  John  we  do  not  know.  John  was  a  blacksmith,  but  like 
others  of  the  family  had  an  inquiring  mind.  Having  read  of  James  Watts, 
the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  and  of  the  expansive  power  of  steam, 
he  thought  he  would  test  these  statements.  He  procured  a  shell  such  as 
was  used  in  the  trench  mortars  of  that  day,  filled  it  partly  with  water  and 
fitted  a  plug  tightly  in  the  opening.  The  shell  was  placed  in  the  forge. 
After  considerable  pumping  with  the  bellows  the  shell  burst  and  John’s 
leg  had  to  be  amputated  but  the  theory  was  proved  to  his  satisfaction. 

Joel  and  Elizabeth  Wright  had  six  children. 

The  oldest  daughter,  Ann,  born  in  1776,  married  Joseph  Elgar  of  a 
family  well  known  in  Sandy  Springs,  and  did  not  emigrate  to  the  west 
as  some  of  the  others  did.  She  and  her  husband  remained  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Her  daughter  Margaret  was  said  to  have  been  a  brilliant  and 
popular  woman,  and  there  was  another  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

Joel  Wright’s  daughter,  Rachel,  who  married  Joseph  Hibberd  just  be¬ 
fore  Joel  moved  to  Ohio,  had  a  son,  James  F.  Hibberd,  who  was  a  warm 
friend  of  our  family.  He  had  a  very  interesting  career.  Taking  lectures 
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at  the  Yale  Medical  School  he  started  practising  in  Salem,  Ohio,  about 
1840,  and  married  Nancy  Higgins.  His  wife  only  lived  a  few  years,  and 
then  feeling  that  he  needed  more  knowledge,  he  went  east  and  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  New  York  in  1849.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  California  gold  rush  and  James  sailed  as  surgeon  on 
a  steamer.  The  boat  had  to  stop  at  many  ports  in  South  America  for 
fuel,  etc.,  and  was  seven  months  making  the  trip.  Dr.  Hibberd  practiced 
in  San  Francisco  until  1855  and  then  returned  east.  This  time  he  went 
to  Dayton,  and  from  there  to  Richmond,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  1856  he  married  Catherine  Leeds  of  Richmond.  Besides  his 
practice  he  was  interested  in  public  affairs.  He  was  on  the  City  Council 
and  served  one  term  as  Mayor  of  the  city.  For  two  years  he  traveled  in 
Europe.  He  was  a  member  of  several  Medical  Societies  in  which  he  took 
an  active  part,  and  for  many  years  was  County  Health  Commissioner. 
After  the  death  of  his  second  wife  he  married  Elizabeth  M.  Laws.  He  left 
two  sons,  Elgar  G.  and  Wilton  Hibberd. 

Joel  Wright’s  youngest  son,  Israel,  who  accompanied  his  father  to 
Waynesville,  married  Leah  Ferree  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
died  in  early  manhood.  They  had  a  son,  Oscar  Wright,  who  married 
Miss  Satterthwait,  lived  in  Waynesville  and  was  a  substantial  citizen.  He 
had  six  children— Israel,  Mira,  Susanna,  Mary,  Margaret  and  John. 

Israel  Wright,  the  younger,  lived  in  Waynesville  and  owned  a  flour 
mill  and  a  saw  mill.  He  had  several  fine  yokes  of  oxen  which  he  used  in 
his  lumbering  operations.  The  writer  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  seeing 
these  cattle  hauling  heavy  logs  to  the  waiting  truck,  and  when  the  truck 
was  piled  high  with  logs,  seeing  the  entire  string  amid  cracking  whips  and 
loud  shouts  dragging  the  heavily  loaded  wagon  up  a  sharp  hill  to  the 
turnpike. 

Two  of  Oscar  Wright’s  grandchildren,  the  Misses  Edwards,  now  live 
in  the  former  home  of  Seth  S.  Haines  at  Waynesville. 

Joel  Wright’s  oldest  son,  Allen,  did  not  move  to  Ohio  with  his  father. 
One  record  says  that  he  married  a  Miss  Ellicott.  We  are  not  sure  of  the 
name  but  we  do  know  that  she  was  related  to  Edward  Heston  or  his  wife, 
neighbors  of  Grandfather  in  Springboro.  There  was  one  daughter  by  this 
marriage  who  remained  in  the  east.  Allen  Wright’s  second  wife  was  named 
Sarah  and  was  a  woman  of  fine  character.  Allen  and  Sarah  Wright  moved 
to  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  they  lived  until  Allen  died  in  1864.  There  were 
two  sons,  Albert  and  Edward,  who  married  sisters,  Annie  and  Eliza  Sausser. 
The  children  of  these  families  grew  up  in  Lebanon  and  were  very  friendly 
with  their  Springboro  cousins,  but  after  their  marriages  all  moved  away, 
some  of  them  to  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Joel  Wright’s  youngest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  Poultney  and 
lived  in  Baltimore  until  his  death  a  few  years  later.  There  were  no 
children  of  this  marriage.  She  then  married  Jarrett  Cowman,  and  there 
were  two  sons,  James  and  Edward.  After  the  death  of  her  second  husband 
the  tradition  is  that  the  widow  found  herself  in  straightened  circum- 
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stances,  and  that  her  brother  Jonathan,  who  was  the  one  to  whom  those 
in  adversity  turned,  wrote  that  he  would  come  east  and  bring  her  to 
Springboro.  Elizabeth,  however,  had  a  different  idea  and  by  some  means 
secured  a  carriage  with  a  driver  and  started  west.  In  some  way  they 
missed  each  other  en  route  and  we  wonder  how  Jonathan,  who  is  said 
never  to  have  used  strong  language,  adequately  expressed  himself  when  he 
found  he  had  traveled  four  hundred  miles  to  no  purpose  and  had  to 
return.  Jonathan  built  a  brick  house  for  Elizabeth  in  Springboro 
and  here  she  lived  with  her  two  sons  for  many  years.  One  son,  Edward, 
with  his  family,  moved  back  to  Baltimore  but  Aunt  Elizabeth  Cowman 
remained  in  Ohio,  living  with  her  son  James  in  Bellefontaine  and  died 
in  1884  at  ninety-five  years  of  age.  She  was  a  sprightly,  intelligent  woman 
and  highly  respected. 

Jonathan  and  Mary  Wright’s  oldest  son,  Mahlon,  lived  in  Springboro, 
a  kindly  and  highly  respected  man.  With  his  brother  they  operated  the 
store  for  many  years,  and  he  was  Postmaster  of  the  Village  for  several  terms 
He  also  served  in  the  State  Legislature  for  one  term. 

He  was  active  in  forming  the  Universalist  Church,  and  was  an  ardent 
member. 

His  first  wife  was  Phoebe  Baily  and  there  were  four  children— Jonathan 
M.,  Joel,  Mary  and  Clara. 

Jonathan  M.  Wright  was  a  strong,  vigorous  boy— the  fastest  runner  and 
best  athlete  in  the  neighborhood.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he 
volunteered,  served  with  distinction  in  the  western  campaigns,  and  was  a 
Captain  in  Sherman’s  army  in  the  famous  March  to  the  Sea. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever,  and 
lay  in  an  Army  Hospital.  The  family  was  notified  and  Grandfather  went 
to  see  him.  Doctor  Jonny,  as  he  was  afterward  called,  used  to  say  that 
the  first  thing  he  remembered  when  he  came  out  of  his  delirium,  was  the 
sight  of  Grandfather’s  sympathetic  face  bending  over  his  bed.  As  soon  as 
he  could  travel  he  was  brought  home  and  soon  began  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine  under  Grandfather’s  tutelage. 

Doctor  Jonny  practiced  in  Red  Lion,  a  small  town  south  of  Spring¬ 
boro,  for  several  years.  He  married  Annabella  Gregg  and  there  were  eight 
children— William,  Rollo,  Grace,  Elsie,  Irene,  Conner,  Vaughn  and  an 
infant  who  died  unnamed. 

Mahlon’s  daughter  Clara  married  William  Hallam,  and  for  a  while 
lived  on  a  farm  near  the  Miami  Valley  College.  There  were  three  chil¬ 
dren— Mabel,  Jessica  and  a  son,  Wright  Hallam. 

Late  in  life  Mahlon  was  married  a  second  time  to  Eliza  Averill  and 
they  had  one  daughter,  Rowena,  who  did  not  marry. 

It  is  related  that  Jonathan  Wright’s  daughter,  Hannah,  was  a  very 
beautiful  girl,  and  a  young  doctor,  John  T.  Plummer,  was  smitten  with 
her  charm.  Dr.  Plummer  was  a  brilliant  young  man,  well  versed  in 
botany  and  geology,  as  well  as  medicine.  He  had  decided  to  devote  his 
life  to  study  and  teaching,  being  a  close  friend  of  scientific  men  in  the 
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east,  but  his  love  for  Hannah  Wright  changed  his  ideas.  There  was  one 
obstacle;  although  there  were  many  named  Plummer  among  the  Friends 
of  Maryland,  John  T.  Plummer  was  not  a  member  of  the  Society.  The 
obstacle  was  overcome,  however,  when  John  applied  for  membership  and 
was  accepted.  They  were  married  and  lived  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  where 
Dr.  Plummer  made  his  mark  as  one  of  the  real  scientific  men  of  his  day, 
writing  many  articles  for  the  scientific  papers,  and  among  other  things 
being  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  interesting  geological  formations  of 
that  vicinity. 

The  son,  Jonathan  W.  Plummer,  was  a  great  favorite  of  our  family. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  Meeting  and  highly  regarded  as  a  minister 
in  the  Society.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Ballard  of  Richmond.  For  many 
years  they  lived  in  Richmond  where  Jonathan  was  engaged  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  drug  business.  They  afterward  moved  to  Glencoe,  Illinois,  and  the 
business  was  moved  to  Chicago.  Their  children  were  Mary  W.,  Joseph, 
Elizabeth,  John  T.,  Frances  R.  and  Addison  B. 

Although  Jonathan  never  had  robust  health,  he  and  his  wife  celebrated 
their  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1905,  and  all  of  their  children  were  then  living. 

Some  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  later  years  of  the  daughter,  Mary 
W.  Plummer.  She  came  east  and  studied  in  the  First  School  for  Librari¬ 
ans,  started  at  Columbia  College  by  Melvil  Dewey,  before  his  appointment 
as  State  Librarian.  Mary  Plummer  became  Librarian  of  Pratt  Institute 
and  there  founded  and  conducted  a  School  in  Library  Economy,  and  in 
her  later  years  became  connected  with  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
organizing  the  Children’s  Department. 

The  younger  daughter,  Frances,  married  Edwin  Anderson,  also  from 
Indiana.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Carnegie  Library  in  Duquesne  and  was 
active  in  helping  organize  and  equip  the  various  libraries  Andrew  Carnegie 
was  founding  at  that  period.  When  the  New  York  Public  Library  was 
established  Edwin  Anderson  was  called  to  New  York  to  take  charge.  The 
planning  of  the  different  departments,  the  selecting  and  installing  of  the 
equipment,  as  well  as  the  purchasing  of  the  books  was  under  his  direction. 
After  the  completion  of  the  main  building  came  the  establishment  of  the 
various  branch  libraries  and  the  supervision  of  their  operation  as  well. 
In  this  work  he  naturally  came  in  contact  with  many  interesting  and 
influential  people. 

The  writer  remembers  the  vivid  account  of  a  visit  they  made  to  Skibo 
Castle  as  guests  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  In  the  morning  they  were  awakened 
by  a  bagpiper  in  full  Highland  costume  marching  under  their  windows. 
The  bagpiper  also  marched  around  the  table  in  the  dining  room  with 
his  bagpipe  in  full  blast.  When  they  departed,  after  bidding  their  hosts 
“Good  Bye’’  they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  retainers,  most  of  whom  they 
had  not  seen  before,  gathered  there  to  speed  the  parting  guests  and  each 
expecting  a  remembrance. 

Jonathan  Wright’s  second  son,  Josiah,  had  a  large  family.  His  wife 
was  Emily  Thomas,  a  cousin;  his  maternal  grandfather,  you  may 
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recall,  was  Jacob  Thomas.  Several  members  of  both  the  Bateman  and 
Thomas  families  moved  to  Ohio  about  the  time  Jonathan  Wright  settled 
there.  Josiah,  with  his  brother,  operated  the  store,  and  his  father  turned 
over  the  operation  of  the  farms  and  woolen  mill.  They  lived  in  the 
original  house,  which  was  enlarged  after  Jonathan’s  death. 

The  children  were  Jesse,  Hannah,  Lydia,  Charles,  Edward,  Mary, 
Alfred,  Anna,  Emily  and  Ida.  Three  children  died  in  their  youth  and 
only  three  children  married. 

Many  of  you  remember  Cousin  Jesse  with  his  genial  manner  and  keen 
interest  in  all  his  friends.  You  also  remember  his  wife,  Cousin  Janie,  of 
cheery  disposition  and  a  large  fund  of  humorous  anecdotes.  Within  the 
writer’s  recollection,  Jesse  Wright  and  his  uncle,  Ira  Thomas,  conducted  the 
woolen  mill,  and  as  this  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  Springboro,  we  will 
give  some  description  of  it. 

The  illustration  shows  the  building  since  torn  down.  It  was  operated 
by  water  power.  The  water,  after  leaving  the  flour  mill,  was  conducted  there 
by  an  open  raceway.  The  Ford  family  was  their  standby  for  help,  although 
Jimmy  Miller,  a  local  farmer,  who  had  been  a  weaver  in  England,  was  called 
upon  at  times  during  busy  periods.  In  the  rear,  at  the  lower  level,  the  wool 
was  received,  washed  and  dyed.  David  Ford,  Senior,  held  forth  here  and  he 
bought  quantities  of  black  walnut  hulls  for  use  in  dyeing.  After  carding,  the 
wool  proceeded  to  the  upper  floor  where  the  long  spinning  machine  with  its 
rows  of  spindles  was  located.  Here  Henry  Ford  was  in  charge.  Again  on 
the  lower  floor,  in  another  room,  was  the  loom,  and  visitors  were  warned  to 
keep  away  from  this  noisy  machine,  and  were  shown  numerous  scars  on  the 
partition  where  the  flying  shuttle  had  been  thrown  when  some  maladjust¬ 
ment  had  occurred.  John  and  Margaret  Ford  worked  here  and  the  shearing 
and  pressing  were  under  their  supervision.  Blankets  (some  of  which  are  in 
use  today) ,  flannels  and  cassimeres,  were  turned  out— all  of  pure  wool.  Ira 
Thomas  was  once  asked  why  they  did  not  use  some  cotton  and  thus  produce 
a  cheaper  grade  of  goods.  He  replied  that  their  machines  would  only  operate 
on  pure  wool  yarn. 

When  Doctor  and  Mary  Wright  moved  to  Brooklyn,  Cousin  Jesse  and 
Janie  moved  into  the  large  house  and  looked  after  Grandfather’s  property, 
including  the  store,  during  the  interval  between  the  departure  of  Frederic 
Wright  and  the  sale  of  the  store  to  Brewster  Easton  a  few  years  later. 

Cousin  Jesse  continued  to  live  in  the  house  until  its  sale  after  Grand¬ 
mother’s  death.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  occupied  the  house  for  a  longer 
period  than  Aron  and  Mary  Wright. 

Their  son,  Charles  E.  Wright,  grew  up  in  Springboro,  and  being  fond 
of  literature,  obtained  a  position  with  Robert  Clarke,  who  owned  the  lead¬ 
ing  book  store  in  Cincinnati.  After  some  years  he  came  east  and  studied 
in  the  Library  School  in  Pratt  Institute. 

He  became  Librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  at  Duquesne,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  1906,  and  remained  at  that  post  until  his  death  in  1941.  He 
married  Lola  Davis  and  had  four  children— William  J.  Wright,  of  Detroit, 
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Charles  E.,  Junior,  of  Dayton,  Robert  J.,  of  California,  and  daughter,  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Marsh,  of  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Josiah  Wright’s  son,  Alfred,  born  in  1853,  studied  medicine  and  prac¬ 
tised  in  southern  Ohio,  spending  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  Waynesville. 
His  wife  was  Emma  Weir,  and  they  had  two  sons,  Alfred  J.  and  R.  Elliott 
Wright. 

The  youngest  daughter,  Ida,  married  a  classmate  at  the  Miami  Valley 
College,  Dudley  Keever,  whose  parents  lived  east  of  Springboro.  Dr. 
Keever  established  a  large  practice,  living  first  in  Springboro  and  then 
locating  in  Centerville,  a  few  miles  north.  Many  of  you  remember  the 
Keevers  as  they  have  visited  the  east  several  times.  One  summer  Dr.  Keever 
took  some  advanced  courses  in  medicine  and  spent  some  time  in  New  York. 
It  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  of  their  eastern  cousins  to  see  them. 
Their  son,  Edward  Wright  Keever,  born  in  1889,  was  for  a  time  in  New 
York,  but  returned  to  Ohio,  married  Estella  Berge  in  1920,  and  is  a  journalist 
in  Dayton.  He  has  no  children. 

Dr.  Keever  was  active  in  relief  work  in  Dayton  at  the  time  of  the  disas¬ 
trous  flood  in  1913. 

The  younger  son,  Wynn  Keever,  after  graduation  from  Swarthmore  Col¬ 
lege,  taught  at  George  School  at  Newtown,  Pennsylvania,  and  then  assumed 
charge  of  a  school  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

His  wife  was  Miriam  Washburn  and  their  children  are  Jane  and  Dudley. 

Of  the  unmarried  children  of  Josiah  Wright,  Hannah  was  a  close  friend 
of  our  mother,  attending  Antioch  with  her,  and  throughout  their  lives  they 
corresponded  with  each  other. 

Many  of  you  remember  Cousin  Lydia  with  her  cheerful,  sprightly  ways. 
When  Doctor  and  Mary  Wright  moved  to  Brooklyn  she  did  the  housekeeping 
and  made  many  friends. 

Mary,  or  Cousin  Mittie,  as  she  was  called,  remained  at  home  and  kept 
house  for  the  family. 

Emily,  after  graduation  from  Miami  Valley  College,  taught  school  for  a 
short  time  at  Friends  Academy,  Locust  Valley,  and  then  entered  a  business 
office  in  Cincinnati.  Her  purpose  was  to  earn  sufficient  money  for  a  medical 
education.  When  this  was  accomplished  she  resigned  her  position,  although 
urged  very  strongly  to  continue  in  the  work  she  had  done  so  well.  She 
obtained  her  medical  degree  in  Philadelphia  and  started  practice  in  Chicago, 
but  later  moved  to  Rock  Island,  where  she  continued  until  her  retirement. 
During  her  last  years  she  resided  with  her  older  sisters  in  the  old  house  in 
Springboro  and  a  visit  there  was  a  real  treat.  Everything  about  the  house 
seemed  fraught  with  memories  of  the  past  and  the  gentle,  kindly  people  who 
had  lived  there. 

Jonathan  Wright,  as  you  may  remember,  had  a  fourth  child,  Jesse,  who 
attended  Yale  Medical  School  for  one  winter  with  his  brother  Aron,  and 
then  went  to  Richmond.  On  a  vacation  trip  to  the  Wabash  country  he  was 
stricken  with  appendicitis  and  struggled  to  get  home.  His  brother  was 
notified,  and  after  sending  word  to  his  parents,  Aron  hastened  to  Jesse’s  side. 
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There  was  no  cure  for  the  disease,  but  they  endeavored  to  reach  Richmond 
and  failed  to  arrive  before  death  took  place.  Jonathan  Wright  wrote  a 
memorial  telling  of  his  son’s  last  journey  and  the  grief  of  the  family.  Letters 
received  from  his  friends,  some  from  New  Haven,  testify  to  his  lovable  char¬ 
acter  and  the  high  esteem  of  his  acquaintances. 

Mary  Bateman  Wright  had  three  brothers— Jacob,  John  and  William. 
Jacob  Bateman,  who  married  Rachel  Mullin,  of  Springboro,  was  the  father 
of  Warner,  Kersey  Elwood,  Jane  and  Elizabeth.  The  last  named  married 
Franklin  Farr  and  their  daughter  Jane  married  Jesse  Wright  and  was  the 
Cousin  Janie  of  whom  we  were  so  fond.  Cousin  Janie  had  one  sister,  Lina 
Devitt,  who  was  with  Grandmother  at  Remsen  Street  for  a  short  time. 

Warner  M.  Bateman  became  a  noted  attorney  in  Cincinnati  and  lived 
with  his  sister  Jane  in  Glendale,  close  and  intimate  neighbors  of  Father 
and  Mother. 

His  wife  was  Ellen  Louise  Trowbridge,  and  there  were  three  children. 
The  oldest  daughter,  Mary,  married  Charles  Blinn  and  lives  in  Glendale. 
There  was  a  second  daughter,  Elsa,  and  a  son,  Warner  M.,  Junior. 

Mary  Bateman  Wright  also  had  a  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Warner 
Leeds,  and  their  son,  Noah  Leeds,  married  Hannah  Starr.  Some  of  you 
will  remember  Cousin  Hannah  Leeds  who  was  a  favorite  cousin.  Their 
children  were  Charles  Starr  Leeds,  William  B.  Leeds  and  Warner  Mifflin 
Leeds.  William  B.  Leeds  became  quite  a  noted  character.  With  Daniel 
Reed  he  organized  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  which  was  absorbed 
by  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  and  Will  Leeds  was  many  times  a  millionaire. 
After  his  second  marriage  they  moved  east,  acquired  a  house  on  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  a  country  place  on  Long  Island  and  a  villa  at  Newport,  together  with 
a  large  steam  yacht.  His  wife  was  very  popular  in  the  Newport  set  and 
after  his  death  married  the  brother  of  the  King  of  Greece,  becoming  Princess 
Anastasia.  Their  son,  William,  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  great  wealth, 
married  Princess  Xenia  of  Russia,  and  built  a  large  estate  at  Cold  Spring. 
They  wrere  later  divorced  and  the  Princess  assumed  her  former  name. 

The  younger  brother,  Warner  M.  Leeds,  bought  a  large  place  at  Plan- 
dome,  Long  Island.  His  health  failing,  he  resigned  his  office  in  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement. 
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The  Willets  Connections 

As  you  have  seen  our  Willets  and  Titus  connections  are  numerous  and 
interlocked.  Those  we  have  mentioned  had  all  dwelt  on  Long  Island  and 
probably  lived  in  much  the  same  manner.  Unquestionably  there  were  many 
who  left  Long  Island  and  sought  their  fortunes  elsewhere,  but  we  appear  to 
have  little  information  about  these  more  adventurous  spirits.  So  we  shall 
limit  our  comments  to  the  brothers  and  sister  of  Amos  Willets  as  our  family 
has  been  more  or  less  in  touch  with  their  descendants. 

Samuel,  the  second  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  Robbins  Willets,  born  in 
1795,  had  a  long  business  career  in  New  York.  He  was  senior  partner  in 
Willets  and  Company  after  Amos  retired  and  controlled  its  policies.  Being 
very  successful  he  invested  in  many  of  the  growing  public  utilities  and 
other  projects  and  left  a  large  fortune  at  his  death. 

We  might  speak  of  one  of  his  investments,  that  in  the  Alaska  Commer¬ 
cial  Company,  which  had  the  exclusive  right  for  twenty  years  to  take  fur 
seals  from  the  Pribylof  Islands  when  Alaska  was  acquired  from  Russia. 
This  investment  proved  so  profitable  that  we  find  him  writing  the  officers 
of  the  company,  saying  that  his  mind  had  been  troubled  and  that  perhaps 
the  large  profits  he  was  receiving  were  at  the  cruel  exploitation  of  the  native 
inhabitants. 

He  was  assured  by  the  reply  that  the  status  of  the  natives  of  the  islands 
had  been  raised  far  above  that  of  other  natives  of  the  region,  with  schools, 
medical  attention,  stores  where  reasonable  prices  were  charged,  and  payment 
in  cash  for  all  their  services. 

Grandmother  used  to  tell  an  amusing  anecdote  about  her  uncle.  He  was 
crossing  to  Brooklyn  to  attend  a  directors’  meeting,  but  when  he  reached 
the  ferry  the  boat  was  just  leaving.  At  that  time  there  were  no  folding  gates 
on  the  ferry-boats  and  passengers  were  allowed  to  board  the  boats  after  the 
mooring  chains  had  been  cast  off.  Uncle  Sammy  rushed  down  and  leaped 
for  the  departing  boat  but  did  not  make  it.  As  his  head  emerged  from  the 
water  he  spied  his  beaver  hat  and  his  cane.  He  swam  about,  rescuing 
these,  while  the  attendants  were  procuring  a  ladder.  Upon  climbing  to 
the  pier  he  hired  a  cab  and  was  driven  home  none  the  worse  for  his 
plunge. 

Another  story  told  by  a  grand-nephew  will  bear  repeating.  Samuel 
Willets  was  very  firm  in  insisting  that  every  borrower  must  meet  his 
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obligation  exactly  when  due.  He  might  consent  to  make  another  loan 
or  even  a  gift  in  some  cases,  but  the  first  loan  must  be  met.  A  citizen  who 
had  borrowed  from  the  firm  called  to  arrange  an  extension.  Samuel  was 
not  in  so  his  brother  Robert  saw  the  client  and  refused  to  extend  the 
loan.  A  sharp  discussion  followed  in  which  the  borrower  talked  in  a 
loud  voice  but  apparently  to  no  avail.  As  he  came  out  of  the  office  the 
client  said,  “All  right,  Mr.  Willets,  you  will  get  your  money,  but  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  think  you  are  the  meanest  man  I  have  ever  met.” 
Uncle  Robert’s  soft  reply  was,  “I  do  not  believe  thee  has  ever  met  my 
brother  Samuel.” 

Samuel  Willets  was  an  active  member  of  Meeting  and  a  contributor 
to  many  charities;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Swarthmore  College  and 
served  on  the  Board  of  Managers  for  years. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  his  wife,  Sarah  Hicks,  he  lived 
in  Lafayette  Place.  There  were  several  children,  most  of  whom  died  be¬ 
fore  their  parents.  Aunt  Sarah  died  in  1881  and  Samuel  died  in  1883. 
A  son,  Edward,  was  with  Willets  and  Company  as  a  young  man,  but 
went  to  Texas  for  a  year  in  an  effort  to  regain  his  health,  but  died  not 
long  after  his  return.  His  wife  was  Cornelia  Crossman.  There  were  no 
children. 

A  son,  Jacob,  married  Sarah  Powell,  and  lived  in  Westbury.  Jacob’s 
death,  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  was  a  great  blow  to  his  father. 
He  left  four  children,  and  it  is  said  that  Uncle  Sammy  promised  him 
that  these  children  would  be  provided  for  as  liberally  as  his  own  children. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  received  a  larger  share  of  the  estate  as  part  of 
their  share  was  of  the  residue.  The  estate  was  much  larger  than  was 
anticipated,  therefore  the  residue  became  a  very  large  sum. 

The  daughter,  Caroline,  married  Charles  Frame,  and  had  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Emlen  and  Bertha.  The  latter  married  John  Mason  and  was  the 
mother  of  a  younger  John  Mason  who  married  a  cousin,  Margaret  Willets. 

Jacob’s  son,  Edward,  married  Hannah  Titus,  and  lived  in  Westbury. 
Their  son,  Samuel,  fond  of  horses,  was  at  one  time  Master  of  the  Meadow- 
brook  Hunt.  Their  daughter,  Helen,  married  John  Gerow  Dutcher. 

Another  son,  Frederick,  married  Anna  Whitson,  and  their  daughter, 
Mary,  married  Howland  Pell  of  Flushing.  After  the  death  of  Frederick, 
his  widow  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pell  lived  abroad  for  many  years. 

Walter,  the  fourth  child  of  Jacob  Willets,  married  Adelaide  Taber 
and  maintained  a  large  estate  at  Roslyn,  afterwards  owned  by  the  Engi¬ 
neers’  Golf  Club.  There  were  four  daughters. 

A  son  of  Samuel  Willets,  who  survived  his  father,  was  Robert  Willets, 
who  lived  at  Willets  Point  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

Robert’s  first  wife  was  Margaret  Ann,  and  they  had  one  daughter  who 
married  Seaman  Willets,  I  am  told. 

Robert’s  second  wife  was  a  Miss  Nicol,  and  their  daughter,  Amelia, 
married  G.  Howland  Leavitt,  and  occupied  the  large  house  at  Willets 
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Point,  Bayside.  There  were  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  married 
Charles  Meyer. 

Samuel  Willets’  daughter,  Amelia,  married  Charles  Griffin  of  Brooklyn 
and  died  without  issue. 

Amos  Willets'  brother,  Stephen,  born  in  1797,  married  Maria - , 

prospered  and  bought  a  farm  at  Purchase,  where  his  daughter,  Sarah, 
who  had  married  Richard  Collins,  lived  with  him  and  inherited  the  farm 
at  his  death.  Stephen  and  Sarah  Collins  had  several  children.  The  oldest 
daughter,  Mary,  married  Doctor  Barton.  A  son,  Stephen  W.,  was  an 
attorney  in  New  York.  A  daughter,  Sarah,  married  William  B.  Isham, 
and  after  her  death  Mr.  Isham  married  her  older  sister  Hannah.  A  son, 
Richard,  of  a  very  likable  character,  married  but  had  no  children.  A 
younger  brother,  Minturn,  married  Miss  Isham.  There  was  also  a  brother 
Charles. 

Stephen  Willets  had  a  son,  Stephen  T.,  who,  with  his  wife,  Mary,  lived 
in  Brooklyn,  and  had  two  sons,  Frederick  and  Walter. 

Edmund  Willets,  born  in  1800,  married  Martha  Whitson.  He  was 
successful  in  business  and  purchased  a  large  farm  at  Flower  Hill.  This 
branch  of  the  family  has  always  been  intimate  with  our  own.  They  had 
eight  children.  The  oldest  son,  Joseph,  married  Esther  Griffen.  They 
had  two  children;  Ida,  who  became  Mrs.  I.  Sherwood  Coffin,  and  Frances, 
who  became  Mrs.  Francis  Lowthorp. 

The  oldest  daughter,  Anna,  and  her  sister,  Mary,  did  not  marry.  A 
daughter,  Sarah,  married  Caleb  W.  Shepherd,  and  Martha  married 
Thomas  Mott.  Their  daughters,  Martha,  Mrs.  A.  Valentine  Fraser,  Caroline, 
and  Mrs.  F.  Kendall  Thayer,  are  well  known  to  all  of  you. 

A  son,  Thomas  W.,  married  Hannah  Keese,  and  five  children  were 
born.  The  eldest,  Edmund,  died  in  his  early  manhood.  Eliza  K.  did  not 
marry.  A  second  daughter,  Amie,  died  in  her  girlhood,  and  Anna  W. 
married  Edward  M.  Lapham.  The  fifth  child,  Hannah  K.,  died  in 
infancy. 

A  third  son,  Daniel  Willets,  married  Hannah  Griffen,  and  they  had 
two  children,  Elizabeth,  who  did  not  marry,  and  Henry,  a  son. 

The  youngest  child,  Edmund,  of  Edmund  and  Martha  Willets,  mar¬ 
ried  Letitia  Cadwallader,  and  there  were  four  children.  Suzanne,  the 
eldest  child,  although  married,  had  no  children.  Martha,  the  second 
daughter,  died  in  her  girlhood.  Robert  is  unmarried,  and  Margaret  mar¬ 
ried  John  Mason,  as  noted  above. 

Robert  R.  Willets,  born  in  1802,  comes  next.  For  some  years  he  and 
his  wife,  Lydia,  lived  in  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Manhattan. 

Their  oldest  son,  John  T.  Willets,  afterwards  senior  partner  in  Willets 
and  Company,  married  Amelia  Underhill.  Their  son,  Howard,  married 
Mary  Kingsland  Macy,  and  there  were  three  sons,  two  of  whom  died  in 
boyhood.  They  were  John  T.  and  Valentine  Macy.  The  third  son, 
Josiah  Macy  Willets,  died  in  1940.  Howard  Willets,  for  some  years  main¬ 
tained  a  large  estate  near  White  Plains,  Gedney  Farm.  He  exhibited  fine 
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horses  in  the  New  York  Horse  Show,  including  Heatherbloom,  the  cham¬ 
pion  high  jumper  of  his  day. 

John  T.  Willets’  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Lam¬ 
bert,  and  Helen,  a  second  daughter,  married  Harry  Carson. 

A  son  of  Robert  and  Lydia  Willets,  William  Henry,  married  Martha 
Taber,  and  their  daughter,  Kate,  married  Alfred  Gardner. 

Another  son  of  Robert  Willets,  also  Robert  R.,  married  Tacie  Parry, 
and  for  a  while  lived  in  Mamaroneck.  There  were  several  children. 
Sarah,  who  married  a  Parry,  Tacie,  Cornelia  and  Robert  R.,  Junior. 
A  daughter  of  Robert  and  Lydia  Willets,  Cornelia,  married  John  Carle, 
but  another  daughter,  Maria,  did  not  marry. 

The  only  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  Robbins  Willets,  Phebe,  mar¬ 
ried  William  Titus,  a  brother  of  Anne  Titus,  and  her  daughter  Amie, 
being  thus  a  double  first  cousin  of  Grandmother,  was  very  intimate  with 
our  family.  Amie  Titus  married  Joseph  F.  Shotwell,  and  her  children 
were  Walter  F.  Shotwell,  who  married  Phebe,  and  Henry  T.  Shotwell, 
who  married  Alice  Gardner. 

The  youngest  child  of  Robert  and  Mary  Willets,  William,  married 
Ann  Whitson  and  then  Elizabeth  Titus,  and  their  daughter,  Mary, 
married  Isaac  H.  Cocks,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  William  W.  Cocks, 
Congressman  for  many  years  and  a  well-known  character  on  Long  Island. 
William  W.  Cocks  married  first  Caroline  Hicks,  who  lived  but  a  few 
years,  and  then  married  Jessie  Wright,  of  Flushing. 

Isaac  and  Mary  Cocks’  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  George  A.  Thayer. 
The  youngest  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Cocks  was  adopted  by  a  cousin, 
Benjamin  D.  Hicks,  before  he  became  of  age,  and  thereafter  was  called 
Frederic  C.  Hicks.  His  first  wife  was  Georgina  Strong,  of  California,  and 
the  second  wife,  who  survives  him,  was  Marie  Stevens. 

William  and  Elizabeth  Willets  had  a  son,  William,  who  married  S. 
Phebe  Taber,  and  they  lived  on  a  large  farm,  which  she  had  inherited 
from  her  father  near  Roslyn.  There  were  three  sons,  Samuel  Taber, 
Stephen  and  Robert. 

Grandmother,  as  was  related  before,  had  an  older  brother,  Daniel  T. 
Willets,  who  married  Elizabeth  Bowne  of  Flushing.  He  was  very  active 
in  Willets  and  Company  and  had  a  host  of  friends.  They  moved  from 
New  York  to  a  large  house  on  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  overlooking 
the  harbor.  Here  he  entertained  regally.  He  built  two  houses  across  the 
street  from  his  own;  one  for  his  daughter,  Anna,  who  had  married 
Thomas  Jenkins,  and  lived  only  a  short  time  thereafter,  and  the  other 
for  his  son,  Edward  B.  Willets.  There  was  a  third  child,  Eliza,  who  mar¬ 
ried  William  Lawton,  but  died  without  issue. 

Mother  used  to  speak  of  the  two  yachts  which  he  owned.  On  one  he 
cruised  about  the  Sound,  often  going  as  far  as  Greenport. 

His  wife’s  two  sisters,  Maria  and  Catherine,  lived  in  the  house,  and 
all  who  visited  there  will  remember  them. 

The  son,  Edward  B.  Willets,  was  a  partner  in  Willets  and  Company 
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until  his  retirement.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  appearance  who  studiously 
cultivated  English  manners  and  diction.  He  was  a  constant  collector  of 
antiques  as  many  of  you  will  recall.  His  wife,  Sarah  Frances  Carman, 
was  a  very  delightful  and  capable  person,  and  had  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  The  eldest  daughter,  Anglesea,  married  Hans  Anton  Hansen, 
late  in  life,  and  had  no  children.  The  second  daughter,  Anna,  had  a 
host  of  suitors  and  married  J.  Monroe  Hewlett,  an  architect.  They  had 
ten  children  who  were  a  most  interesting  and  loyal  family.  After  living 
in  Brooklyn  for  several  years  they  built  a  house  on  the  Hewlett  estate 
at  Lawrence,  which  has  since  been  their  headquarters.  Edward  B.  Willets, 
Junior,  married  Lillian  M.  Mackenzie,  who  lived  but  a  few  years.  His 
second  wife  was  Margaret  and  their  only  child  died  when  quite  young. 

We  are  going  to  say  a  few  words  about  Cousin  Frank’s  mother,  who 
was  of  an  old  Long  Island  family  and  a  most  capable  and  unforgettable 
person.  She  was  originally  Sarah  Ann  Baldwin,  and  her  first  husband 
was  a  Carman,  Cousin  Frank’s  father.  After  his  death  she  married  P.  C. 
Barnum.  They  lived  on  a  large  farm  three  miles  east  of  Hempstead. 
Mrs.  Barnum  operated  this  farm,  which  consisted  of  nearly  one  thousand 
acres.  It  was  a  most  entrancing  place  for  a  small  boy  to  visit.  On  it  was 
a  grist  mill,  the  mill  pond  being  fed  by  Meadow  Brook;  also  a  blacksmith 
shop,  so  that  the  farm  was  almost  self-sustaining.  A  large  herd  of  cows 
supplied  milk  for  the  city  markets  and  forage  crops  and  garden  truck 
were  raised.  Her  son,  Joshua,  boarded  many  horses  and  bred  hunters  and 
carriage  stock.  In  the  late  summer  there  was  much  activity  schooling 
horses  to  be  shown  at  Mineola  Fair  and  the  gardeners  were  busy  pre¬ 
paring  the  exhibits  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  Her  youngest  daughter,  Miss 
Kate  Barnum,  was  prominent  for  years  in  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island 
society.  With  her  stately  carriage  and  her  wealth  of  snow-white  hair  she 
attracted  attention  wherever  she  held  forth. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  Chapman  Ancestry 

Our  ancestor,  John  Chapman,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  in  “Stannah,”  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1626.  His  wife  was  born,  Jane  Sadler,  in  Lazenby,  a  village  nearby. 
This  much  was  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Arrivals  kept  by  Phineas  Pem¬ 
berton,  the  agent  of  William  Penn  in  this  country. 

Chapman  was  a  very  common  name  in  England,  especially  Yorkshire. 
A  book  of  the  Chapman  family,  published  in  1854,  which  our  father 
bought,  gives  a  voluminous  account  of  the  descendants  of  a  Robert  Chap¬ 
man  who  settled  at  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  about  1650.  The  compiler 
states  that  there  were  at  least  twelve  other  families  of  the  same  name 
who  had  settled  in  New  England  and  Virginia,  and  that  he  could  find 
no  connection  between  any  of  them  except  that  in  most  cases  the  original 
founder  came  from  Yorkshire.  He  gives  a  short  account  of  two  or  three 
of  these  families  who  also  settled  in  Connecticut. 

About  1875,  Judge  Henry  Chapman  of  our  family  spent  some  time 
looking  up  the  family  in  England.  He  could  not  find  any  “Stannah”  and 
concluded  that  Stanhope  in  Durham  was  the  birthplace,  as  he  found  a 
John  Chapman  had  been  born  there  in  1626,  the  proper  year,  and  he 
located  a  Jane  Sadler  in  a  Lazenby,  although  there  were  several  Lazenbys 
in  the  county.  Some  years  later  the  original  marriage  certificate  of  John 
Chapman  and  Jane  Sadler  was  found  among  papers  possessed  by  other 
descendants.  This  gave  the  birthplace  as  Stanghow  or  Stangha  in  the 
parish  of  Skelton  near  the  North  Sea.  Stangha  was  a  village  of  but  a 
few  houses,  but  the  parish  church  of  Skelton  contains  the  record  of  John 
Chapman’s  birth  in  1626,  and  Jane  Sadler  came  from  Lazenby  Whinn,  a 
hamlet  about  five  miles  away.  Henry  Mercer,  a  grandson  of  Judge  Henry 
Chapman,  obtained  this  later  information  and  the  Stanhope  surmise  was 
abandoned.  John  Chapman’s  father  was  likewise  named  John,  and  his 
mother’s  name  was  Jane.  He  had  two  brothers— Robert  and  Thomas,  and 
a  sister  who  afterwards  became  Ann  Stonehouse.  Henry  Mercer  believed 
that  John’s  grandfather  was  Thomas  Chapman,  a  well-to-do  tanner,  who 
was  buried  in  Skelton  churchyard  in  1586.  John’s  mother,  Jane,  died 
less  than  two  years  before  John  sailed  for  America,  according  to  the 
probate  of  her  will,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  legacy  from  his  mother 
provided  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  in  Bucks  County.  An 
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old  manuscript,  of  which  there  are  several  copies  among  his  descendants, 
says  that  John  Chapman  was  a  mariner;  that  he  was  an  early  follower  of 
George  Fox  and  suffered  many  penalties  for  his  heresy,  having  been  put 
in  the  stocks,  imprisoned,  fined,  etc.  He  was  doubtless  ostracized  by  his 
family  who  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  no  near  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  signed  the  wedding  certificate  when  he  married  Jane 
Sadler.  Jane  Sadler  was  his  second  wife  and  they  were  married  April 
12,  1670.  One  record  says  that  Jane  Sadler  was  born  about  1635;  but  as 
this  would  make  her  35  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  and  50 
years  old  when  her  youngest  children  were  bom,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  date  of  her  birth  was  somewhat  later. 

The  old  manuscript  describes  the  voyage  to  America,  stating  that 
John  and  Jane  Chapman,  with  four  children,  Mara,  Jane,  Ann  and  John, 
sailed  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  the  longest  day  of  the  year  1684,  on 
the  ship  Shields ,  Captain  Toaes.  John  had  bought  500  acres  of  land  from 
William  Penn’s  agent  before  sailing.  The  daughter,  Jane,  twelve  years 
old,  died  on  the  voyage  and  was  buried  at  sea.  The  manuscript  relates 
that  a  terrible  storm  was  encountered  on  September  12th,  which  dis¬ 
masted  the  ship,  but  fifteen  days  later  they  sighted  the  capes  of  Virginia. 
Arriving  in  Philadelphia,  John  was  assigned  a  tract  in  Bucks  County  near 
the  present  Wrightstown.  Apparently  John  was  careful  to  obtain  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  his  character,  which  he  preserved  but  did  not  wait  for  the  for¬ 
mal  Patent  for  his  land  from  William  Penn.  This  was  afterward  obtained 
by  his  son,  John,  in  1705  with  the  great  Seal  of  Pennsylvania  attached. 
The  land  was  uncleared  and  probably  had  little  cash  value,  as  we  find 
his  widow  trading  100  acres  with  a  neighbor,  William  Smith,  for  a  gray 
mare. 

The  first  winter  they  lived  in  a  “cave,”  undoubtedly  a  dugout  on  a 
hillside,  and  in  1685  twins,  Abraham  and  Joseph,  were  born. 

In  1686  the  first  Friends  Meeting  in  the  County  was  held  in  John 
Chapman’s  house  and  thereafter  for  several  years.  He  gave  the  Meeting 
four  acres  of  land  on  which  a  Meeting  House  was  later  built.  It  must 
have  been  a  hard  struggle  for  the  family  in  the  early  years,  and  we  find 
in  the  Meeting  records  that  a  Committee  was  once  appointed  to  buy  a 
cow  to  be  loaned  to  John  Chapman.  The  Chapman  land  was  the  farthest 
back  in  the  woods.  There  were  many  Indians  near  them  but  they  were 
friendly  Indians. 

There  is  a  story  that  the  Indians  once  traced  and  rescued  the  twins 
who  had  wandered  from  home  and  another  story  that  the  daughter  Mara 
captured  a  deer. 

John  Chapman,  the  pioneer,  died  in  1694,  and  his  wife  died  in  1699. 
Despite  the  hardships  the  children  obtained  a  good  education.  The 
youngest  girl,  Ann,  became  Ann  Parsons,  who  later  became  a  recognized 
minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Abraham  became  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  for  twent-six  years  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly. 

How  much  of  the  original  tract  remained  in  the  family  is  difficult  to 
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determine  as  there  were  so  many  sales  and  purchases  of  land  in  Wrights- 
town  Township  during  the  following  seventy-five  years  in  which  the 
names  of  John  Chapman's  descendants  appear.  The  last  member  of 
Wrightstown  Meeting  of  our  name  was  Martha  Chapman,  who  died  in 
1888  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years.  In  1883  she  gave  land  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  commemorate  the  “Great  Walk"  of  1737,  which  started 
at  a  chestnut  tree  on  land  between  the  Meeting  House  and  Penn’s  Park 
Road.  In  case  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  “Great  Walk,"  the  following, 
we  believe,  are  the  essential  facts.  About  1735,  John  and  Thomas  Penn, 
sons  of  William,  made  an  agreement  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Lenni-Lenape 
Indians  for  the  purchases  of  an  amount  of  land  that  a  man  could  walk 
around  in  a  day.  The  story  is  that  the  Penns  obtained  the  services  of 
John  Marshall,  a  man  noted  for  his  endurance  and  rapid  walk.  After 
training  for  the  occasion  he  started  his  walk  from  the  aforesaid  chestnut 
tree,  accompanied  by  representatives  of  the  Indians.  After  proceeding  for 
a  goodly  distance  the  Indians  suggested  a  halt  for  a  rest  and  smoke,  as 
was  customary.  But  John  said,  “No,"  and  continued  tirelessly  until  he 
had  completed  a  very  much  larger  circuit  than  the  very  tired  group  of 
Indians  had  anticipated.  They  protested  that  they  had  been  outwitted 
in  their  bargain. 

Abraham  Chapman  married  Susanna  or  Susan  Olden,  daughter  of 
William  Olden,  of  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey.  Some  accounts  give  the 
name  as  Holden,  which,  however,  would  be  pronounced  the  same  by 
these  Yorkshire  men. 

Abraham  and  Susan  Chapman  had  eight  children,  and  Joseph,  born 
in  1733,  is  the  one  in  whom  we  are  at  present  interested. 

Joseph  married  Ann  Fell,  of  whom  we  have  considerable  information, 
which  will  be  recounted  hereafter. 

The  Bucks  County  Historical  Society  has  a  rich  fund  of  information 
about  the  early  settlers  in  which  the  names  of  various  Chapmans  appear. 
Our  sister,  Mary,  wrote  the  Society,  asking  about  this  Joseph  Chapman, 
husband  of  Ann  Fell.  The  Secretary,  replying,  says  that  Joseph  Chapman 
was  Treasurer  of  Bucks  County,  1772-1776,  and  again  in  1789  until  his 
death  in  1790.  He  remarks  that  there  were  very  few  civil  offices  he  could 
have  held  as  his  father  and  elder  brothers  seemed  to  have  usurped  about 
all  the  offices  available  during  his  lifetime. 

Joseph  and  Ann  Chapman  lived  near  Wrightstown  in  the  house  shown 
in  the  photograph.  The  house  is  still  standing,  and  on  the  gate-post  to 
the  lane  leading  to  it  is  inscribed  “Chapman  Farm."  They  had  fourteen 
children,  and  Benjamin,  the  writer’s  great-grandfather,  was  the  eleventh 
child. 

This  Benjamin  Chapman  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1797  married 
Mercy  Gray  Gilpin,  of  Wilmington.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade  and  died 
in  1802  of  yellow  fever,  contracted  while  nursing  one  of  his  apprentices. 
The  young  widow  was  left  with  three  children— Joseph,  Sarah  and  Ben¬ 
jamin,  who  died  in  infancy.  To  continue  the  name  of  Benjamin  it  was 
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added  to  that  of  the  oldest  son,  born  in  1798,  who  was  known  as  Joseph 
B.  Chapman.  The  widow  remarried  Charles  French,  and  the  family 
remained  in  Philadelphia  until  1818  or  1820,  when  they  moved  to 
Waynesville,  Ohio.  There  Joseph  B.  Chapman  opened  and  operated  a 
store.  One  account  says  that  he  was  assisted  by  Williams  and  Black,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  that  in  a  few  years  he  was  able  to  buy  out  their  inter¬ 
est  and  thereafter  he  conducted  the  business  until  his  retirement  in  1845. 
Another  account  of  the  early  days  of  Waynesville,  written  by  the  son  of 
Charles  French,  states  that  his  father  was  interested  in  the  store  until  his 
death  in  1824.  As  Joseph  B.  Chapman  was  hardly  of  age  when  he 
arrived  in  Waynesville,  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  stepfather  assisted  in 
founding  the  business. 

On  March  3,  1825,  Joseph  B.  Chapman  married  Esther  Ann  Walraven 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  She  died  in  1828,  leaving  a  daughter,  Ann  W., 
who  died  in  1845,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Joseph  B.  then  married  Charlotte  Haines,  daughter  of  Noah  and  Ann 
Silver  Haines,  in  the  Miami  Monthly  Meeting  House,  on  June  16,  1832. 
The  children  by  this  marriage  were  Mary,  born  in  1833,  Noah  H.,  born 
in  1836,  Joseph  B.,  born  in  1838,  Charles  F.,  born  in  1840,  Margaretta, 
born  in  1842,  and  James,  born  in  1844. 

At  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  the  Quakers  from  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia,  the  emigrants  traveling  west  were  invited  to  lodge  in  the  build¬ 
ing  in  the  rear  of  the  store  building  on  Main  Street.  These  brick  build¬ 
ings  still  stand.  The  upper  floor  of  the  rear  building  was  divided  by 
partitions  into  small  rooms  with  a  hall  down  the  center.  Although  primi¬ 
tive,  these  rooms  were  a  welcome  change  from  the  covered  wagons— 
especially  in  bad  weather.  Joseph  B.’s  son  says  that  on  some  occasions  as 
many  as  seventy-five  persons  were  accommodated  at  one  time. 

Joseph  B.  Chapman  was  a  successful  merchant  and  left  a  comfortable 
estate  to  his  children.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  a  sad  one.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  took  its  toll.  The  treatment  in  those  days  was  to  remain  indoors 
and  thus  the  end  was  hastened  and  the  infection  was  passed  on  to  others. 
His  wife  died  in  1844  and  her  two  sisters  died  a  year  later.  In  1845  he 
sold  out  his  business,  feeling  that  his  days  were  numbered.  In  December, 
1846,  he  wrote  a  strong  but  pathetic  letter  to  his  children,  in  which  there 
was  much  wholesome  advice.  He  died  in  August,  1847,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine. 

At  the  death  of  his  wife,  Aunt  Margaret,  an  elder  sister,  took  care 
of  his  children,  as  well  as  those  of  her  other  sisters,  and  she  was  a  won¬ 
derful  mother  to  them  all.  After  their  father’s  death,  the  three  boys  were 
placed  with  a  farmer,  David  Evans,  who  was  to  be  their  guardian.  He 
was  paid  for  their  care.  This  step  undoubtedly  saved  their  lives,  as  their 
two  sisters  died  within  a  few  years,  their  step-sister  died  before  their 
father. 

Later,  the  boys  attended  Greenmount  Boarding  School  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana.  This  school,  according  to  an  old  circular,  was  founded  by 
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“John  Haines,  Proprietor.”  The  teachers  at  first  were  John  Haines,  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  son-in-law.  The  tuition,  including  board  and 
lodging,  was  $131  per  term  of  forty  weeks,  and  a  full  course  was  available, 
including  Calculus  and  Higher  Algebra,  so  the  prospectus  read.  Among 
the  names  appearing  as  students,  besides  the  three  Chapmans,  we  find 
Jesse  Wright,  of  Springboro,  Sarah  Evans,  of  Cincinnati— afterwards  Mrs. 
William  J.  Lippincott— Jonathan  W.  Plummer,  of  Richmond,  and  Hannah 
A.  Ballard,  who  later  became  his  wife.  Jesse  Wright  wrote  our  father, 
some  sixty  years  later,  that  at  the  time  he,  Jesse,  was  envious  of  the 
broadcloth  coat,  doeskin  trousers  and  hunting  case  watch  our  father  had, 
while  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  Springboro  woolens.  From  a  notation 
written  on  an  article  by  a  former  student  describing  the  school,  it  would 
seem  that  Jesse  Wilson  and  W.  D.  Hinkle  were  principals  when  Father 
attended. 

In  the  letter  of  Joseph  B.  Chapman  to  his  children  he  advises  his  sons 
to  become  farmers  and  thus  avoid  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  city 
life.  Father,  about  the  time  he  became  of  age,  bought  a  farm  north  of 
Waynesville,  but  the  seller  was  unable,  after  several  postponements,  to 
give  a  clear  title  and  the  sale  was  not  consummated.  Father  lost  about 
$1,000  of  the  payment  made  to  the  reputed  owner. 

This  transaction  changed  the  pattern  of  his  life,  as  he  then  went  to 
Cincinnati  and  entered  the  employ  of  Wynne  Haines  and  Company,  later 
J.  E.  Wynne  and  Company,  and  then  Wynne,  Chapman  and  Company. 
The  store  was  at  91  Pearl  Street,  in  a  district  which,  during  the  great 
floods  of  the  Ohio  River,  occurring  after  Father  had  left  Cincinnati,  was 
submerged  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

We  shall  take  up  Father’s  life,  after  his  marriage,  after  we  have  com¬ 
pleted  his  genealogy. 

We  may,  however,  mention,  that  Joseph  B.  Chapman’s  sister,  Sarah, 
married  Benjamin  Brown,  and  lived  on  a  farm  near  Lytle  for  a  few  years 
and  then  moved  to  Waynesville.  She  had  five  children— two  sons  died 
before  they  were  of  age— one  daughter  became  Mrs.  Sidwell  Taylor,  but 
the  others  did  not  marry.  These  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Sarah,  lived  in  the 
old  homestead  after  the  death  of  their  parents  in  1873.  Mary  died  in 
1894  and  Sarah  lived  until  1912. 

Ann  Fell,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Chapman,  was  descended  from  John 
and  Margaret  Fell,  who  lived  at  Longlands  near  Carlisle,  Cumberland, 
England.  The  Fells  derived  their  name  from  the  district  of  Furness  Fells, 
and  Longlands  estate  is  known  to  have  been  held  by  the  Fell  family  for 
six  hundred  years.  The  house  of  red  standstone,  whitewashed,  bears  a 
stone  dated  1688,  showing  that  it  was  rebuilt  at  that  time  by  the  oldest 
son  of  John  and  Margaret.  It  is  a  house  of  many  rooms,  none  of  which 
are  large  and  all  have  joist  ceilings.  The  windows  are  small  with  diamond 
shaped  panes.  The  land  behind  the  house  rises  to  quite  an  eminence. 
So  Miss  Eliza  Fell  of  Philadelphia  reported  when  she  visited  Longlands 
in  1891  and  was  cordially  received  by  her  English  cousins  who  still  owned  it. 
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Joseph,  a  younger  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Fell,  was  the  ancestor 
who  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania.  He  writes  that  he  was  born  at  Longlands, 
Parish  of  Uldale,  Cumberland,  in  1668,  the  youngest  of  seven  children; 
that  his  father  died  when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  that  his  mother  lived 
as  a  widow  for  twenty  years  thereafter.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter 
for  four  years  and  followed  that  trade.  When  thirty  years  of  age  he  mar¬ 
ried  Bridgett  Willson,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Willson,  of  the 
Parish  of  Caldbeck,  Cumberland.  There  were  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Ben¬ 
jamin,  born  in  England.  Having  decided  to  move  to  Pennsylvania,  in 
1704,  they  sailed  from  Whitehaven  in  the  ship  Cumberland,  Captain  Mat¬ 
thew  Gale,  paying  fifteen  pounds,  ten  shillings  for  passage  for  himself,  his 
wife,  her  sister,  and  two  children,  so  the  receipt  which  has  been  preserved, 
states. 

The  ship  stopped  at  Belfast  for  a  week  for  supplies,  and  after  leaving 
the  coast  of  Ireland  reached  the  capes  of  Virginia  in  twenty-nine  days, 
a  remarkably  quick  voyage.  They  left  the  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River,  crossed  the  Chesapeake  in  a  smaller  boat  and  proceeded  to  New¬ 
castle,  where  they  took  another  boat  to  Bristol. 

He  relates  that  they  lived  a  year  in  Makefield,  where  a  daughter, 
Tamar,  was  born,  and  then  moved  to  Buckingham,  where  a  second  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary,  appeared.  His  wife  died  eleven  days  after  Mary’s  birth,  and  he 
was  a  widower  for  three  years.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Doyle, 
twenty  years  younger  than  himself.  At  the  time  of  the  writing,  he  says, 
they  had  lived  together  thirty-four  years  and  had  seven  children.  These 
children  were  John,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Rachel,  Titus,  Thomas  and  George.  He 
further  states  that  all  of  the  eleven  children  were  living  at  the  time  of  the 
writing.  It  must  have  been  a  rugged  and  a  most  loyal  group;  for  a  grand¬ 
son,  writing  about  seventy  years  later,  says  that  he  could  remember  all  of 
the  above  children,  except  Tamar.  That  ten  of  them  had  families,  and 
that  he  personally  knew  the  fifty-one  grandchildren. 

Ann  Fell’s  father  was  John  Fell,  the  oldest  child  of  Elizabeth  Doyle  Fell. 

Elizabeth  Doyle  was  said  to  have  been  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
woman,  and  was  a  recognized  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Her 
father  was  Edward  Doyle  who,  according  to  the  Bucks  County  Historical 
Society,  sailed,  in  1683,  from  Liverpool,  England,  in  the  ship  Lion,  was 
in  the  service  of  Joseph  Fisher,  of  Elton,  Cheshire,  England,  and  is  said 
to  have  received  4  pounds  10  shillings  and  50  acres  of  land  for  his  services. 
Although  Edward  Doyle  lived  in  what  is  now  Doylestown,  his  grandson, 
William  Doyle,  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  town. 

Elizabeth  Doyle’s  mother  was  Rebecca  Dungan,  daughter  of  Reverend 
Thomas  Dungan  and  Elizabeth  Weaver.  If  you  wish  to  go  into  the 
Dungan  ancestry,  there  is  a  book  compiled  by  Alfred  R.  Justice  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  “Clarke-Dungan”  family,  which  contains  charts  showing  that 
Thomas  Dungan’s  line  can  be  traced  to  Charlemagne,  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  other  notables.  We,  however,  will  be  content  in  stating  that 
Thomas’  father,  William  Dungan,  moved  from  Ireland  to  London  in  1620, 
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where  he  lived  at  Saint  Margaret-in-the-Fields,  and  that  in  1627  he  mar¬ 
ried  Lady  Frances  (Latham)  Weston,  daughter  of  Lewis  Latham  of  Read¬ 
ing,  County  Bedford.  Frances  was  a  much  married  personage.  She  was 
born  in  1570,  her  first  husband  was  Lord  Weston,  her  second  was  William 
Dungan,  in  1627,  her  third  was  Jeremiah  Clarke,  in  1637,  and  her  fourth, 
Reverend  William  Vaughn,  in  1655. 

Thomas  Dungan,  born  about  1632,  came  to  Rhode  Island  with  his 
mother  and  stepfather  in  1637.  He  is  mentioned  as  Freeman  in  Newport 
in  1656,  as  a  patentee  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  in  1677,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Assembly.  He  also  acquired  land  in  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey.  About  1683  he  sold  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  East  Green¬ 
wich,  fifty  acres  with  buildings,  at  Newport,  and  in  1684  moved  to  Cold 
Spring,  Pennsylvania,  having  bought  two  hundred  acres  from  William 
Penn.  Here  he  founded  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  that  Province. 

Elizabeth  Weaver  married  Thomas  Dungan  in  Newport  about  1665. 
Her  father  was  Clement  Weaver,  Junior,  who  came  from  England  with 
his  father,  Clement  Weaver,  one  of  the  founders  of  Newport.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  elder  Clement  Weaver,  about  1683,  a  neighbor 
writes:  “Old  Weaver  is  dead  near  one  hundred  years  old.”  The  younger 
Clement  married  Mary  Freeborn,  born  about  1627,  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  Freeborn. 

William  Freeborn,  born  about  1584,  was  the  owner  of  Batisford  Manor, 
County  Essex,  which  he  sold  to  George  Bosevile,  December  20,  1633.  On 
April  30,  1634,  William  Freeborn,  aged  40  years,  with  his  wife,  Mary,  aged 
33,  and  their  children— John,  age  14;  Mary,  age  7,  and  Sarah,  age  2,  sailed 
for  New  England  on  the  ship  Francis  of  Ipswich.  The  captain  was  John 
Cutting.  They  settled  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  where  another  son, 
Gideon,  was  born  in  1635. 

In  September,  1637,  William  Freeborn  and  several  others  were  arrested 
for  their  heretical  views.  They  were  ordered  to  give  up  all  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  and  were  driven  from  the  colony  by  act  of  the  Assembly.  On 
March  7,  1638,  William  Freeborn,  with  eighteen  other  planters,  founded 
the  colony  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1639  he  was  granted  140 
acres  of  land,  provided  he  built  a  house  within  one  year.  He  was  an 
associate  of  Jeremiah  Clarke  and  others  in  developing  Newport.  He  was 
Constable  in  1642,  and  was  elected  to  the  General  Court  of  Commissioners 
in  1657.  He  died  April  28,  1670,  and  his  wife  died  five  days  later. 

We  have  a  little  information  about  Elizabeth  Watson,  Ann  Fell’s 
mother.  Elizabeth’s  father  was  Doctor  John  Watson  and  her  mother  was 
Ann  Beale.  Doctor  John  Watson,  of  Buckingham,  Pennsylvania,  arrived 
in  Bristol  about  1701  with  his  father.  Doctor  Thomas  Watson  and  his  wife 
Eleanor.  There  was  another  son,  Thomas.  The  elder  Thomas,  who  was 
the  son  of  an  earlier  John  and  Elizabeth  Watson,  brought  a  certificate  from 
a  Meeting  at  Pardsay  Cragg,  Cumberland,  England,  dated  7-23-1701.  The 
tradition  is  that  Thomas  had  a  patent  for  480  acres  of  ground,  but  would 
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not  have  it  surveyed  until  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Indians. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  conducted  a 
school  for  them. 

Doctor  Thomas  Watson’s  wife  was  Eleanor  Pearson,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Ann  Pearson  (or  Pierson) ,  of  Robank,  Yorkshire. 

The  son,  John  Watson,  studied  medicine  and  was  a  mathematician 
and  surveyor.  He  assisted  in  running  the  boundaries  between  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  was  otherwise  prominent  in  the 
Province. 

Next  we  shall  take  up  Mercy  Gilpin,  the  mother  of  Joseph  B.  Chap¬ 
man.  All  that  we  know  of  her  mother  is  that  her  name  was  Sarah  Gray. 
It  seems  a  little  strange  that  we  have  nothing  more,  as  Mercy,  some  time 
after  the  death  of  Charles  French,  married  John  Haines  and  lived  in 
Springboro  for  several  years.  John  Haines  was  an  ancestor  through  a 
former  wife  of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Chapman.  Mercy’s  grandsons  at  one  time 
were  much  interested  in  looking  up  their  forefathers,  and  obtained  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Chapman  and  Haines  families,  but  seem  to  have 
neglected  their  grandmother’s  line.  As  to  Thomas  Gilpin,  Mercy’s  father, 
Alfred  R.  Justice,  whom  we  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Dungan 
family,  wrote  our  sister,  Mary,  that  there  was  no  complete  history  of  the 
Gilpin  family,  but  that  he  hoped  to  compile  one.  He  writes  that  Thomas 
Gilpin  and  Sarah  Gray  were  married  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
8-29-1777,  that  Sarah  Gray  was  his  second  wife,  and  that  they  lived  in 
Wilmington.  Thomas  Gilpin’s  father  was  Joseph  Gilpin,  Junior,  and  his 
mother,  Mary  Caldwell,  daughter  of  Vincent  Caldwell  and  Betty  Pearce. 
Joseph,  Junior,  and  Mary  Gilpin  were  married  in  Kennett  Square  Meeting 
in  1729.  Joseph,  Junior’s  father,  Joseph,  born  in  1663,  came  to  America 
and  bought  land  from  William  Penn.  His  father  was  named  Thomas 
Gilpin  and  his  mother  Jean  Bartholemew.  Joseph  Gilpin,  the  elder,  mar¬ 
ried  Hannah  Glover  in  1693,  daughter  of  George  Glover  and  Alice  Lam¬ 
beth,  of  the  Parish  of  Kingsclear,  Southampton,  England. 

Alfred  Justice  says  that  the  line  of  Joseph  Gilpin  can  be  traced  back 
to  1268  and  has  many  interesting  connections. 

About  all  we  know  of  Ann  Silver,  Charlotte  Haines’  mother,  we  gather 
from  the  Meeting  records.  Seth  Silver  came  from  Wales,  and  on  January 
31,  1785,  he  was  accepted  as  a  member  of  Salem  (N.  J.)  Monthly  Meeting. 
On  June  1,  1785,  he  married  Mary  Noblitt  of  Upper  Alloways  Creek.  The 
birth  of  Anna,  in  1786,  and  Letitia,  in  1788,  are  recorded.  In  1792  Seth 
Silver  asks  for  a  certificate  “in  order  to  take  a  wife  in  Little  Egg  Harbor 
Monthly  Meeting,’’  and  later,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  Salem 
Meeting  accepts  a  certificate  for  Mary  Silver  from  Little  Egg  Harbor 
Meeting.  The  maiden  name  of  this  second  Mary  is  not  given.  On  July 
30,1804,  Seth  Silver  asks  for  a  certificate  for  himself  and  his  daughter, 
Letitia,  to  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  Ann  Silver  being  eighteen  years  of 
age,  obtained  her  own  certificate  from  the  Women’s  Meeting.  Seth  Silver 
lived  but  a  few  years  in  Waynesville,  dying  in  1811,  a  highly  respected 
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citizen.  His  daughter,  Ann,  married  Noah  Haines  in  1808,  and  Letitia 
married  David  Linton. 

The  Haines  family  name,  a  chronicler  says,  was  originally  Hayne,  and 
was  of  Saxon  origin.  The  Hayne  clan  owned  large  tracts  in  Devonshire, 
on  which  stood  Hayne  Castle  before  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
There  was  a  river  named  Hayne  and  a  tower  on  Dartmoor  called  Hayne 
Tower.  William  the  Conqueror  seized  one-half  of  their  land  and  the 
balance  was  entered  in  Doomsday  Book  as  property  of  the  “Clan  Harnesses.” 
The  chronicler  states  that  the  family  was  prominent  for  five  hundred 
years,  but  about  1600  Castle  Hayne  was  inherited  by  a  daughter,  Tameson 
Haines,  who  married  a  Harris  of  Cornwall.  Thereafter  the  Castle  remained 
in  the  family  of  “Harris  of  Hayne”  until  about  seventy  years  ago.  During 
the  17  th  century  the  family  was  widely  scattered. 

Just  where  we  fit  in  to  the  above  picture  is  uncertain,  but  in  1682 
Richard  Haines  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  of  “Aynhoe  of  ye  Hill,”  North¬ 
amptonshire,  sailed  from  Downs,  England,  on  the  ship.  Amity ,  with  four 
children— Richard,  William,  Thomas,  and  Mary.  Their  oldest  son,  John, 
emigrated  to  New  Jersey  two  years  before,  living  on  Rancocas  Creek.  The 
voyage  was  long  and  tedious,  and  Richard,  the  father,  died,  and  was  buried 
at  sea.  After  his  death  another  son  was  born  and  named  Joseph.  The 
widow  and  family  settled  in  Burlington  County,  and  three  years  later  she 
married  Henry  Bircham  of  Nashamony. 

The  sons  were  industrious  and  were  said  to  have  acquired  large  hold¬ 
ings  in  West  Jersey.  The  second  Richard  was  our  ancestor,  and  he  married 
Mary  Carlile,  who,  tradition  says,  was  of  Indian  origin,  Lenni-Lenape. 
However,  that  may  be,  she  was  a  good  wife  and  a  capable  woman.  She 
could  read  and  write  English,  which  was  something  that  many  of  the 
settlers  were  unable  to  do. 

Richard  and  Mary  Haines  had  ten  children,  and  our  forefather  was 
the  eighth  child.  His  name  is  given  as  Bathanah,  and  he,  with  his  wife, 
Mary,  moved  to  Culpepper  County,  Virginia.  Many  years  after,  his  only 
son,  Robert  Haines,  entered  in  the  records  of  Crooked  Run  Meeting, 
that  he,  Robert,  was  born  in  1726,  the  son  of  Bethany  and  Mary  Haines. 
So  we  may  conclude  that  Bethany  was  the  proper  name,  Bathanah  being 
an  example  of  the  peculiar  and  original  method  of  spelling  often  used 
at  the  time. 

The  Meeting  record  shows  that  Robert  Haines  married  Esther  Wright, 
a  widow,  in  1767,  and  that  there  were  two  children— Allen  and  John,  and 
that  Esther  Haines  died  in  1778.  About  1780  Robert  married  Margaret 
Smith,  who  was  born  in  Wales,  and  there  were  seven  children  of  this  union. 
There  were  Noah,  Mary,  Ann,  Amos,  Robert,  Enos,  and  Margaret.  All  of 
the  above  information  seems  to  have  been  entered  at  one  time  by  Robert 
himself.  No  formal  records  had  been  kept  by  Crooked  Run  Meeting  be¬ 
fore  1775,  and  at  that  time  all  members  were  asked  to  enter  the  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  own  families.  Then  follows  an  entry  that  Mary  Haines, 
deceased  8-26-1786.  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  his  mother,  Mary,  died 
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at  that  time,  as  his  daughter  Mary  married  Jacob  McKay  in  1799.  Robert 
Haines  appears  as  member  of  many  committees  until  his  death  in  1796. 
It  is  reported  that  Robert  was  a  neighbor  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the  eccentric 
nobleman  who  employed  George  Washington  to  survey  some  of  his  hold¬ 
ings,  and  that  Robert  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Lord  and  his  nephew. 
Colonel  Martin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  Lord  Fairfax  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  but  his  kinsman  joined,  with  other  Virginians,  in  the 
struggle  for  Independence. 

About  1807  three  sons  of  Robert  and  Margaret  Haines  moved  from 
Virginia  to  Ohio.  Amos  bought  a  large  acreage  near  Xenia.  Another  son, 
either  Robert  or  Enos,  bought  a  similar  tract  on  the  Ohio,  at  New  Rich¬ 
mond,  not  far  from  Cincinnati,  and  Noah,  the  eldest  brother,  bought  about 
3,000  acres  at  Old  Town,  Greene  County. 

In  1806,  the  Crooked  Run  Meeting  in  Virginia  gave  a  certificate  to 
Miami  Monthly  Meeting  for  John  Haines,  his  wife,  Betty,  and  six  children. 
Noah  Haines  had  an  elder  half-brother  named  John,  son  of  Robert  and 
Esther  Wright  Haines,  but  whether  he  was  the  John  Haines  mentioned  in 
the  certificate  is  uncertain. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Old  Town,  Noah  Haines  married  Ann  Silver, 
and  two  children  were  born  in  Old  Town.  They  were  Margaret  and  Mary. 
The  family  then  moved  to  Waynesville,  where  seven  more  children  were 
born.  They  were  Charlotte,  Letitia,  Amos,  Noah,  Ann  W.,  James,  and 
Seth  S. 

Noah  Haines’  mother,  Margaret,  also  came  to  Waynesville,  where  she 
died  in  1835.  She  was  eighty-one  years  of  age. 

Noah  Haines  was  appointed  Indian  Commissioner,  and  his  eldest 
daughter  said  that  she  could  remember  the  tepees  on  the  hillside  when 
the  Indians  came  to  collect  their  annual  allowance.  He  was  a  successful 
merchant  in  Waynesville  and  Postmaster  from  1817  until  his  untimely 
death  in  1834. 

As  noted  heretofore  nearly  all  of  Noah  Haines’  immediate  family  were 
wiped  out  by  tuberculosis.  The  eldest  daughter,  Aunt  Margaret,  lived 
until  her  sixtieth  year,  although  she  eventually  succumbed  to  the  dread 
disease,  and  Seth  S.  Haines  lived  until  1895,  but  the  others  died  in  their 
early  prime.  Aunt  Margaret  took  into  her  household  the  children  of  her 
three  sisters  who  died  between  1843  and  1845  and  cared  for  them  faith¬ 
fully.  Several  of  the  children  died  in  their  childhood,  but  the  Chapman 
sons,  James  H.  Drake,  and  Anna  C.  Fisher  survived.  As  these  children 
were  almost  as  close  as  brother  and  sister  in  their  early  days,  we  are  giving 
an  account  of  them. 

James  H.  Drake,  son  of  Henry  E.  Drake,  and  Ann  W.  Haines,  was  born 
in  1844.  His  mother  died  in  1845.  As  a  young  man  he  enlisted  in  the 
first  call  for  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War  for  a  term  of  ninety  days.  He 
did  not  re-enlist  at  the  termination  of  his  term  of  service.  He  became  a 
man  of  undoubted  ability  and  was  active  in  promoting  several  enterprises 
with  varying  success.  He  married  Helen  (Nelly)  Baker,  and  was  a  grain 
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broker  in  New  York  for  a  few  years;  then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  Chicago.  He  moved  to  St.  Paul,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  He 
was  active  in  politics  and  several  enterprises;  among  them  Corlies,  Chap¬ 
man  and  Drake,  manufacturers  of  sash  doors  and  blinds.  In  this  firm  his 
cousin,  Joseph  B.  Chapman,  was  a  partner,  and  they  had  some  interest 
on  a  lake  nearby.  The  writer  recalls  a  small  hotel,  called  the  Chapman 
House,  and  a  deer,  the  head  of  which  hangs  in  Hicks  Street,  was  shot  at 
the  lake.  He  was  interested  in  a  development  at  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota,  and 
also  in  the  petrified  forest  in  Arizona,  which  afterward  was  made  a  National 
Park.  He  died  in  Pasadena,  California,  in  1912.  His  three  children  were 
Howard,  Earl  Franklin,  and  Marion. 

Anna  Charlotte  Fisher  was  the  daughter  of  Elias  Fisher  and  Letitia 
Haines.  Her  mother  died  soon  after  her  birth,  and  her  sister  and  two 
brothers  died  in  their  childhood.  She  lived  with  Aunt  Margaret  until  the 
latter’s  death  in  1869,  and  then  kept  house  for  her  two  cousins.  Anna 
married  Abijah  P.  O’Neall  in  1875,  the  grandson  of  Abijah  O’Neall,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Waynesville. 

We  shall  digress  here  to  recount  an  episode  of  the  earlier  Abijah.  He 
and  his  wife  lived  near  Bush  River  Meeting,  Newberry,  South  Carolina. 
His  wife  had  inherited  some  slaves,  but  they  believed  that  they  should 
liberate  these  slaves  and  move  to  some  place  free  from  the  evils  of  slave¬ 
holding.  Abijah  had  heard  of  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  country,  and  in 
May,  1798,  set  out  to  visit  that  region.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  after 
traveling  to  many  places,  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Kelly,  bought 
3,110  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  Little  Miami  River,  where  only  seven 
families  had  settled.  Abijah  experienced  some  trouble  in  freeing  their 
slaves  as  the  laws  of  South  Carolina,  provided  that  a  master  could  not 
free  a  slave  unless  he  gave  bond  that  the  negro  would  not  become  a  public 
charge,  and  would  assume  some  liability  if  the  negro  committed  a  crime. 
It  is  said  that  Abijah  returned  to  South  Carolina  from  Ohio  three  times 
to  adjust  such  matters.  Before  starting,  in  1799,  he  asked  the  Meeting  for 
a  certificate  as  he  hoped,  with  others,  to  found  a  Meeting  in  the  new 
country. 

This  was  refused,  because  “The  expressed  desire  was  not  that  of  a 
sane  man.”  The  desire  to  take  his  family  from  their  home  and  friends 
into  the  wilderness  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  show  of  itself  an  unbalanced 
mind,  and  the  request  could  not  be  granted.  This  decision  aroused  his 
Irish  temper  and  Abijah  is  said  to  have  accused  the  members  of  the 
Meeting  of  hypocrisy,  if  they  were  convinced  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
would  not  assist  in  correcting  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  route  they  took,  through  the  Saluda  Gap 
to  Asheville,  down  the  French  Broad,  past  Bald  Mountain  to  Greenville, 
Tennessee,  then  via  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Cincinnati,  Lebanon  to  Waynes* 
ville. 

The  younger  Abijah  and  Anna  O’Neall  lived  on  a  farm  southeast  of 
Waynesville  and  the  writer  remembers  the  ford  across  the  Little  Miami 
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which  was  a  shorter  trip  than  by  the  covered  bridge.  The  farm  was  almost 
self-contained,  as  they  raised  much  of  their  meat,  as  well  as  grain  and 
vegetables.  There  were  three  children— Margaret,  who  died  in  childhood; 
William,  and  Martha,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Henderson.  After  her  husband’s 
death,  Anna  O’Neall  and  her  daughter  lived  in  Waynesville,  and  William 
and  his  family  remained  on  the  farm.  At  the  time  of  the  Florida  boom 
William  disposed  of  the  farm  and  went  to  Florida,  making  that  his  home. 

The  youngest  son  of  Noah  Haines,  Seth  Silver  Haines,  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  Waynesville  for  many  years.  He  purchased  the  store  of  Joseph  B. 
Chapman  when  the  latter  retired,  but  in  1855  became  a  partner  in  Wynne, 
Haines  and  Company.  He  retired  from  this  firm  in  1865  and  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Waynesville  National  Bank  until  his  death,  in  1895.  His  wife 
was  Eliza  Hinchman,  and  they  had  one  son,  James  W.,  who  died  shortly 
before  his  father,  leaving  no  heirs.  About  1874  Seth  Haines  conceived 
the  plan  for  the  Miami  Valley  Railroad,  and  obtained  valuable  franchises 
from  the  City  of  Cincinnati  for  rights  of  way. 

A  company  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  president.  The  road  was  to 
be  narrow  gauge,  and  to  run  north  to  Lebanon,  then  to  Waynesville,  and 
farther  north.  Work  was  begun  and  much  of  the  roadbed  was  graded 
and  many  of  the  bridges  were  built  as  some  of  you  will  recall.  However, 
the  promised  financial  aid  did  not  materialize,  and  the  road  was  aban¬ 
doned.  The  franchises  were  afterward  taken  over  by  a  new  corporation 
and  the  road  called  the  Cincinnati  Northern,  was  built,  following  the 
original  survey  to  Lebanon,  but  from  there  the  route  was  changed  to  run 
west  of  Waynesville,  through  Ridgeville,  to  Dayton. 

Uncle  Seth  lived  in  a  large  brick  house,  with  extensive  grounds,  en¬ 
closed  with  an  iron  fence,  and  anyone  who  visited  there  was  sure  of  a 
warm  welcome. 

As  our  uncle,  Joseph  B.  Chapman  never  married,  and  had  no  descend¬ 
ants  to  write  of  his  life,  we  shall  briefly  review  it  here. 

In  early  manhood  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  about  1880  he  went  to 
St.  Paul,  where  he  was  associated  with  his  cousin,  James  H.  Drake,  as  noted 
previously.  After  his  experience  there  he  retired  and  made  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Waynesville.  Meanwhile,  he  made  extended  visits  to  both  of  his 
brothers’  families.  His  lovable  disposition  and  interest  in  others  made  him 
warm  friends.  He  was  a  reader  of  good  books  and  kept  himself  well 
informed.  He  died  on  April  6,  1904,  and  was  very  much  missed  by  those 
who  knew  him. 

Our  uncle,  Charles  F.  Chapman,  born  in  1840,  married  Matilda 
Stanton,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Catherine  Stanton,  of  Springboro.  They 
bought  a  farm  near  Waynesville,  east  of  the  Little  Miami  River,  where 
their  three  children  were  born.  They  were  Margaret,  Joseph  B.  and 
Albert,  who  died  in  early  boyhood.  Later,  the  family  spent  a  year  or  two 
in  western  Kansas,  but  returned  to  Waynesville.  For  a  time  they  were 
connected  with  Earlham  College,  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  which  the 
children  attended. 
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Margaret  married  James  Hiatt  and  passed  the  last  years  of  her  life  in 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania.  Her  children  were  Benjamin  C.  and  Cather¬ 
ine.  Joseph  B.  Chapman  married  Mary  Bailey  and  lives  in  Waynesville. 
They  have  two  sons,  Charles  and  Robert. 

Late  in  life,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Charles  F.  Chapman 
married  Emma  Stanton  and  lived  on  the  Stanton  farm  near  Springboro,  as 
his  first  wife’s  parents  had  died. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Noah  H.  and  Mariana  Chapman 

We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  early  years  of  Noah  Chapman 
and  Mariana  Wright.  As  noted  before,  they  were  married  in  the  old 
Meeting  House  in  Springboro,  June  24,  1864. 

The  young  couple  made  a  trip  to  the  east,  and  mother  used  to  tell 
of  a  horseback  trip  up  Mount  Washington,  where  she  was  most  seriously 
affected  by  the  altitude  and  by  terror  of  yawning  gulfs  along  the  narrow 
trail.  Luckily  they  were  able  to  reach  the  summit,  where  Grandfather  was 
on  hand,  and  who  applied  restoratives,  thus  relieving  her  illness. 

Their  first  home  was  in  Richmond  Street,  Cincinnati.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  it  was  intensely  hot  in  summer  and  the  atmosphere  was 
full  of  coal  soot  the  year  round.  From  the  number  of  letters  preserved 
by  Father,  it  would  appear  that  Mother  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
Springboro  during  the  summer.  One  fall  her  youngest  brother,  Jonathan, 
was  very  ill  of  fever,  and  for  weeks  Mother  was  in  Springboro  helping 
with  the  nursing. 

A  letter  written  in  1867,  tells  of  a  trip  Grandmother  and  Mother 
made  to  New  York.  Grandmother  took  Jonathan  with  her  and  mother 
took  Charlie.  Although  the  boys  were  of  different  generations  there  was 
less  than  six  years  difference  in  their  ages.  They  visited  at  Uncle  Dan’s 
house  on  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn.  The  boys  were  taken  to  Barnum’s 
Museum,  which  was  then  at  Broadway  and  Park  Row,  and  the  letter 
describes  how  entranced  the  children  were  with  the  animals— especially 
the  monkeys. 

After  a  few  years  in  Richmond  Street  Father  and  Mother  moved  to 
Glendale.  At  first  they  rented  a  house  a  short  distance  east  of  the  depot. 
Here  two  more  children  were  born.  Meanwhile  Father  bought  a  plot  of 
about  three  acres  from  Samuel  Thompson  and  a  substantial  brick  house 
was  built  amid  handsome  trees  and  shrubbery.  Mother  used  to  say  that 
they  had  over  three  hundred  rose  bushes  and  that  in  June  the  place 
was  a  mass  of  flowers. 

A  letter  from  Springboro,  dated  August  1  (the  year  is  not  given) , 
informs  father  that  Uncle  Dan  and  party  have  arrived  unexpectedly  at 
Springboro,  that  they  are  anxious  to  see  the  new  house,  and  that  they 
will  come  down  to  Glendale  on  Seventh  Day.  Mother  and  the  children 
were  to  get  off  at  Glendale,  but  Uncle  Dan’s  group  were  to  go  to 
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Cincinnati  and  return  to  Glendale  in  the  evening.  Directions  are  given 
as  to  provisions.  “Please  get  chickens  on  Friday  so  they  can  be  dressed 
on  Saturday,  also  green  corn  and  tomatoes.  Also  please  bring  a  water¬ 
melon  and  peaches  from  Cincinnati,  as  these  may  not  be  available  in 
Glendale.”  The  amusing  part  is  the  notation  on  the  back  of  the  letter 
in  Fathers  handwriting.  “Melons,  Peaches,  Lemons,  Bourbon.”  Evidently 
father  knew  what  was  needed  when  Uncle  Dan  visited  one. 

Mother’s  time  was  well  occupied  with  her  children  and  it  seems  appro¬ 
priate  to  include  here  some  verses  written  by  her  brother  about  this 


TO  MARIANA  W.  CHAPMAN 

Like  some  seraph  through  the  ether 
Goes  a  good  life  through  the  earth; 
None  can  tell  the  work  it  doeth, 

None  can  estimate  its  worth. 

All  unconscious  light  it  sheddeth 
Like  some  precious  star  of  heaven; 

It  knoweth  not  the  Maker’s  power 
Is  from  forth  its  sheen  outgiven. 

So  it  seems  to  me  my  Sister, 

That  thy  life  its  lustre  sheds. 

Thou  thinkest  thyself  a  sinner,  doubtless, 
But  a  glorious  path  thou  treads. 

The  silent  voice  doth  ever  check  thee, 
When  impatience  lures  thee  on; 
Selfishness  hath  no  part  in  thee 
Thy  battles  o’er,  it,  thou  hath  won. 

When  a  child,  well  I  remember, 

How  thy  bounty  fed  my  greed, 

Little  recking  what  it  cost  thee 
So  it  filled  my  selfish  need. 

Still  as  years  did  push  us  onward, 

Thee  to  beauteous  womanhood, 

Me  to  erring  youth’s  vagaries, 

My  debts  toward  thee  the  greater  stood. 

And  as  thou  goest,  ever  giving 
Hope  and  cheer  and  helpfulness; 

Never  asking,  never  getting 
Meed  for  thy  heart’s  bounteousness. 

When  I  see  thee  with  thy  children 
Full  of  tender  love  and  care 
I  am  almost  awestruck,  thinking 
That  a  touch  of  heaven  is  there. 

And  I  know  when  God’s  great  balance 
Proves  thee  creditor  above, 

Thou  wilt  sorrow  much  if  others 
Cannot  share  thy  wealth  of  love. 
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The  family  dwelt  amid  most  congenial  neighbors.  A  cousin,  Warner 
M.  Bateman,  lived  across  the  street  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn.  The  Thomp¬ 
sons,  next  door,  had  several  children,  the  younger  ones  being  companion¬ 
able  with  the  Chapman  children.  Among  others  might  be  mentioned  the 
Youngs,  Proctors,  Stevens,  Porters  and  Matthews.  Stanley  Matthews,  after¬ 
ward  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,,  had  a  very  interesting 
family,  though  most  of  his  children  were  older.  The  youngest  son,  Paul 
Matthews,  was  a  bosom  friend  of  Charlie  and  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
house.  Paul  attended  Princeton  College,  and  later  studied  for  the  Min¬ 
istry  in  New  York  City,  occasionally  visiting  us  in  Brooklyn. 

After  being  ordained  he  married  Elsie  Proctor  and  later  became  Bishop 
of  New  Jersey. 

Although  the  family  lived  in  the  Glendale  house  less  than  seven 
years,  it  made  an  enviable  impression  on  the  community.  Some  fifty  years 
later,  Howard  Chapman  stopped  at  Glendale  with  a  desire  to  see  the 
house  he  vaguely  remembered.  He  called  at  a  drug  store  to  ask  for 
information.  The  mere  mention  of  his  name  brought  an  instant  response 
from  the  proprietor,  who  offered  to  take  him  to  the  house  if  he  could 
not  find  it.  When  he  reached  the  house  he  was  most  graciously  received 
by  Mrs.  Bailey,  upon  his  own  introduction.  She  said  that  although  she 
was  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  former  purchaser,  she  had  heard  so  often 
of  the  Chapmans  that  she  was  happy  to  meet  one  member  of  the  family. 
Howard  was  invited  to  explore  the  house  from  garret  to  cellar,  to  see 
what  changes  had  been  made,  if  he  cared  to  do  so. 

The  next  move  of  the  family  was  to  Springboro  in  1879. 

There  is  no  question  that  Springboro  was  much  beloved  by  all  of  the 
children.  The  older  ones  were  well  acquainted  with  it  before  the  move 
was  made,  as  they  had  visited  there  so  many  times,  and  the  younger  ones 
had  opportunities  to  refresh  their  early  memories  as  they  spent  part  of 
three  summers  there  later  in  1885,  1887  and  1888. 

As  a  matter  of  record  the  dates  of  birth  of  the  children  is  here  given: 

Charles  H . September  16,  1865 

Mary  W . November  3,  1869 

A.  Wright  ....  October  13,  1872 

Howard . January  11,  1875 

Charlotte  H.  .  .  .  September  16,  1877 

The  oldest  son  attended  the  Miami  Valley  College,  and  through  a 
friendship  with  George  Bailey,  one  of  the  instructors,  became  interested 
in  Geology.  They  made  many  expeditions  with  their  little  hammers  in 
this  region,  which  was  so  prolific  in  fossils  and  Indian  relics,  and  they 
accumulated  many  specimens. 

The  farm  was  interesting  to  the  children.  The  cows  and  horses  in  the 
meadows,  the  spring  plowing  and  planting,  the  corn,  which  was  growing 
rapidly,  the  pigs  fattening  in  the  clover  fields,  the  harvesting  of  the  wheat 
and  the  threshing  will  always  be  remembered.  The  flour  mill  and  woolen 
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factory  were  fascinating  places,  as  was  the  blacksmith  shop.  Herds  of 
cattle  and  hogs  being  driven  to  market  passed  by,  and  occasionally  a 
train  of  covered  wagons  bound  for  lands  being  opened  in  Iowa  or  Kansas, 
would  pass.  There  were  walks  in  the  woods  and  along  the  brooks  follow¬ 
ing  chips  of  wood,  which,  of  course,  to  the  children,  represented  steam¬ 
boats  on  the  Ohio.  Drives  to  Franklin,  where  canal-boats  were  passing 
through  the  locks,  a  trip  to  the  Soldiers  Home  at  Dayton,  and  many 
other  things  were  a  constant  source  of  enjoyment  and  education  to  the 
growing  minds. 

The  summer  of  1879  was  spent  in  the  house  north  of  the  road  and 
east  of  the  mill.  Frederic  Wright,  with  his  wife  and  small  baby,  lived 
with  grandfather  in  the  large  house.  Then  when  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  went  east  on  a  visit,  our  family  moved  into  the  big  house,  and 
Frederic  and  family  moved  to  the  small  house,  which  they  continued  to 
occupy  until  they,  too,  came  east  a  few  years  later. 

In  September,  1880,  our  family  moved  to  160  Hicks  Street,  Brooklyn, 
and  became  city  dwellers.  The  oldest  son  entered  the  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  and  engaged  wholeheartedly  into  outdoor  sports— especially  football. 
At  that  period,  football,  as  we  know  it,  was  not  played  in  the  west.  In 
fact,  it  was  in  the  process  of  development  in  a  few  eastern  colleges, 
notably  Yale,  Princeton  and  Harvard.  Besides  baseball  and  football  there 
were  organized  athletic  contests  on  track  and  field.  In  all  of  these  activi¬ 
ties,  and  others,  the  boy  found  a  new  source  of  absorbing  interest. 

The  younger  children  were  sent  to  Brooklyn  Friends  School  as  they 
became  of  school  age. 

As  the  first  summer  in  the  east  grew  near,  the  longing  for  Ohio 
attacked  the  oldest  son,  and  to  Ohio  he  went,  spending  what  proved  to 
be  the  hottest  and  driest  summer  in  the  memory  of  those  living.  The  rest 
of  the  family  spent  a  month  in  Nantucket,  and  for  the  first  time  most 
of  them  enjoyed  sea  bathing  and  occasional  trips  on  the  water. 

The  next  year,  however,  was  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Island  sum¬ 
mers.  The  old  house,  owned  by  Benjamin  and  Eliza  Mott,  was  the  place 
selected.  Here  the  Chapman  family  of  five  children,  and  the  Fraser 
family  of  nine  children  (eight  then)  met,  and  friendships  were  formed 
which  have  lasted  ever  since. 

As  her  children  grew  older  Mother  began  to  have  time  for  other 
things.  A  National  Woman  Suffrage  Convention  was  held  in  Brooklyn, 
in  the  early  eighties,  which  Mother  and  Grandfather  attended.  Mother 
became  much  interested  and  joined  the  Brooklyn  Woman  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  which  she  soon  took  an  active  part.  Some  years  later  she 
served  as  president,  for  six  years,  of  the  New  York  State  Association. 

At  the  house,  in  Hicks  Street,  many  of  the  older  suffrage  leaders  were 
entertained.  Her  children  remember,  among  others,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
with  her  ready  wit,  Anna  Shaw,  with  her  humorous  anecdotes,  and  Lucy 
Stone,  with  her  quiet  manners.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  and  her  husband 
lived  in  Bensonhurst  at  one  time,  and  were  frequent  guests,  as  was 
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Harriet  May  Mills,  an  active  organizer.  The  annual  national  conventions 
were  held  in  different  cities.  Washington,  Des  Moines,  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia  and  Atlanta  were  among  those  attended.  Sometimes  Mother 
was  accompanied  by  one  of  her  children  if  school  duties  permitted. 

Mother  also  actively  advocated  police  matrons  and  the  appointment 
of  women  to  the  City  School  Boards.  When  the  law,  permitting  such 
appointments  was  passed,  she  was  asked  to  serve  on  the  School  Board 
but  declined,  saying  that  such  posts  should  be  filled  by  those  with  more 
knowledge  of  education  matters. 

She  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Meeting,  especially  along  philan¬ 
thropic  lines. 

Meanwhile  father  was  active  in  the  new  firm  and  applied  himself 
diligently.  Having  taken  a  substantial  loss  when  the  Cincinnati  firm  was 
liquidated,  and  with  the  Glendale  house  still  unsold,  he  borrowed  from 
Grandmother  to  increase  the  capital  he  wished  to  invest  in  the  new 
undertaking,  and  interest  on  this  loan  had  to  be  paid.  When  the  Glen¬ 
dale  home  was  sold  the  sum  realized  was  very  much  less  than  its  cost 
in  the  period  following  the  Civil  War,  when  gold  was  at  a  high  premium; 
but  the  house  in  Hicks  Street  was  purchased  and  the  mortgage  on  it 
retired.  The  earnings  of  the  firm  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  with  a 
growing  family  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  schooled,  there  must  have  been 
some  anxious  times. 

Father  was  always  fond  of  a  good  horse,  and  after  leaving  Ohio  missed 
this  pleasure.  During  several  summers  the  family  had  the  use  of  one  of 
Grandmother’s  horses.  Many  of  you  have  heard  of  Old  Dapple.  When 
Heronwood  was  purchased,  Father  bought  his  team  and  thereafter  always 
owned  a  horse,  although  he  bought  a  car  in  1913,  the  year  before  his 
death. 

After  Grandfather’s  death,  Grandmother  wanted  Mother  with  her  each 
summer.  One  year  the  John  Keese  house  at  Great  Neck  was  rented,  then 
parts  of  two  summers  were  spent  at  Springboro,  but  from  1889  on  the 
summers  were  spent  on  Long  Island. 

One  summer  was  spent  at  Oyster  Bay,  where  Father  could  commute 
by  train,  and  where  the  water  was  close  at  hand  as  the  “Gypsy”  had  been 
acquired.  Here  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lippincott,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  with  two  of  their  children,  and  a  happy  summer  was  passed  in 
Mrs.  Gibson’s  boarding  house.  Thereafter  the  Lippincotts  tried  to  be 
near  us  each  summer. 

The  next  three  summers  a  house  was  rented  at  Sea  Cliff,  and  the 
Hicks  Street  house  was  closed.  Here  the  family  was  near  many  of  Grand¬ 
mother’s  cousins,  at  Westbury  and  Matinecock,  and  the  Motts  and 
Frasers  were  just  across  Hempstead  Harbor;  so  the  boats  were  in  use 
every  day. 

In  1892,  as  mentioned  before,  Grandmother  purchased  Heronwood, 
and  for  the  next  eight  years  this  beautiful  place  was  enjoyed  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Three  years  later,  the  Lippincotts  bought  the  Benjamin  Mott 
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house  and  the  Frasers  built  a  new  house  to  the  east,  the  farm  having 
been  divided.  The  close  friendship  between  the  neighboring  families 
continued  and  the  children  roamed  at  will  over  the  combined  acreages. 

Meanwhile  Frederic  Wright  and  family  had  moved  from  Great  Neck, 
having  bought  Plandome,  the  original  house  built  by  Samuel  B.  Mitchill, 
the  noted  scientist,  eighty  years  before.  This  brought  another  group  of 
congenial  cousins  into  the  growing  circle. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Wright  built  his  house  in  Pleasantville,  Westchester 
County. 

After  Heronwood  was  sold,  two  summers  were  spent  in  the  Hewlett 
house  at  Plandome,  and  then  Westover  was  purchased.  As  Grandmother’s 
health  was  failing  rapidly  she  lived  at  Pleasantville  her  remaining  sum¬ 
mers.  The  house  at  Westover  was  completed  in  1904,  the  family  occupy¬ 
ing  the  Nostrand  house  during  its  construction.  As  you  all  know  Mother’s 
illness  was  well  advanced  by  this  time,  but  we  know  she  enjoyed  Westover 
with  all  her  children  and  the  first  grandchildren  with  her. 

Mother  was  so  universally  loved  by  all  who  knew  her  that  anything 
the  writer  could  say  would  be  an  understatement. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century,  Father  and  Mother  made  a  trip  to 
Europe,  traveling  through  Italy,  France  and  England.  Father  had  always 
looked  forward  to  such  a  trip,  but  Mother  was  not  anxious  to  leave  her 
family.  When  they  had  started,  however,  they  both  had  a  most  enjoyable 
and  instructive  journey,  as  their  interesting  letters  show. 

Father  survived  Mother  nearly  seven  years.  He  had  retired  from  active 
business  but  he  so  enjoyed  his  grandchildren  as  they  appeared  that  his 
life  was  never  dull.  A  trip  to  Florida,  in  1912,  where  he  saw  Palm  Beach 
and  Miami  in  all  their  beauty,  before  they  had  been  spoiled,  was  one 
of  his  treats. 
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Ancestry  of  Jacob  Thomas 


Peter  Thomas —  Sarah  Stedman  Thomas  Goodwin  —  Elizabeth 

m.  4-15-1686 
d  1722 


Peter  Thomas,  Jr. 
m.  1711 


Elizabeth  Goodwin 


m.  1711 
d.  1730 


Jacob  Thomas 
b.  1711 
m.  1734 
m.  1742 
d.  1789 


Ancestry  of  Rebecca  Walker 


Lewis  Walker — Mary  Morris 
m.  1683 
d.  1704 


Richard  Bernard — Frances 
d.  1702 


Daniel  Walker 
b.  1694 
m.  1715 
d.  1772 


Lydia 

m. 

d. 


Bernard 

1715 

1744 


Rebecca  Walker 
b.  1720 
m.  1742 
d.  1785 
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Ancestry  of  Miriam  Seaman 
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Family  Statistics 
THE  CHAPMANS 


John  Chapman 

Born  1626;  married  1670,  Jane  Sadler,  born  1635 
Sailed  from  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  1684 

Children 


Mara 

Ann 

Jane 

John 


►  born  in  England 


Abraham 

Joseph 


twins,  born  Wrightstown,  Pa.,  2T2-1685;  Abraham  married  Susanna  Olden  1715 


Abraham  and  Susanna  Chapman 

Children 

John 

Abraham 

Jane 

Thomas 

Benjamin 

Elizabeth 

Joseph— born  8-20-1733;  married  Ann  Fell;  born  10-6-1739 


Joseph  and  Ann  Chapman 


Children 

Jonathan . born  4-  3-1759 

Joseph  . born  11-18-1760 

Edward . born  12-26-1761  married . 1.  Rachel  Blackfan 

married . 2.  Rachel  Lacey 

Isaac . born  12-14-1763  married . 1.  Martha  Blackfan 

married . 2.  Mary  Mott 

Elizabeth . born  11-30-1765  unmarried 

Abraham . born  8-18-1767  married . Elizabeth  Meredith 

Ann . born  11-  8-1768  married . Samuel  Levett 

Thomas . born  12-  7-1770  married . Rachel  Betts 

Sarah . born  5-21-1774  married . Benjamin  Shallcross 

Joseph . born  5-21-1774  married Tabitha  Quinby 

Benjamin . born  9-27-1775  married . Mercy  Gilpin 

John . born  9-19-1777 

Jonathan . born  6-19-1779 


Samuel . born  5-  2-1781 

Benjamin  and  Mercy  Chapman 


Children 

Joseph . born  8-28-1798  married  .  .  .1.  Esther  Ann  Walraven 

married . 2.  Charlotte  Haines 

Sarah . born  1-  3-1800  married . Benjamin  Brown 

Benjamin . born  9-18-1802  died  1804 
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THE  CHAPMANS 

JOSEPH  and  ESTHER  CHAPMAN 
Children 

Ann . bom  1827  died  1845 

Joseph  and  Charlotte  Chapman 
Children 

Mary . born  7-10-1833  died  6-18-1851 

Noah . born  1-24-1836  m.  Mariana  Wright  6-24-1864;  d.  5-25-1914 

Joseph  B . born  2-24-1838  unmarried . d.  4-6-1904 

Charles  F . born  7-  6-1840  married . 1.  Matilda  Stanton 

married . 2.  Emma  Stanton 

Margaretta . born  12-29-1841  died  1856 

James . born  12-11-1843  died  1844 

Noah  H.  and  Mariana  W.  Chapman 

Children 

Charles  H . born  9-16-1865  married  .  .  .  Mary  E.  Pine  4-30-1903 

Mary  W . born  11-  3-1869  died  11-4-1940 

A.  Wright . born  10-13-1872  married  .  Grace  W.  Stevenson  1-23-1909 

Howard . born  1-11-1875  married  .  .  Lucy  E.  Barton  6-16-1910 

Charlotte  H . born  9-16-1877  married  .  Henry  C.  Turner  10-1 1-1899 

Charles  and  Mary  P.  Chapman 
Children 

James  W . born  8-11-1905  married  ....  Katherine  Lippincott 

Mariana  . born  7-12-1909  married  ....  William  L.  Granger 

A.  Wright  and  Grace  S.  Chapman 
Children 

Anne  S . born  12-14-1910  married  .  Vincent  V.  R.  Booth  11-28-1936 

Grace  W . born  2-  9-1913  married  .  Thomas  W.  Lapham  8-  8-1936 

Howard  and  Lucy  B.  Chapman 
Children 

John  Barton . born  6-14-1913  married . Jeannette  Birkett 

Elizabeth  . . born  5-25-1916  married . Norman  F.  Forster 

Henry  C.  and  Charlotte  Chapman  Turner 

Children 

H.  Chandlee  ....  born  4-24-1902  married  .  Virginia  Ann  Melick  8-16-1928 

Katharine  . born  3-27-1904  married  .  M.  Herschel  Parsons  1-24-1930 

Howard  Haines  .  .  .  born  4-12-1909  married  .  Catherine  C.  Pierson  6-11-1930 

Robert  C . born  7-22-1913  married  .  Sue  Leggett  Thomas  6-24-1938 

James  S . born  5-  9-1917  married  .  Virginia  Heathcote  7-  1-1939 
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FELLS 


John  and  Margaret  Fell 

John  Fell  died  1670 
Children 


Jane  .  .  .  . 

married 

Ann  .... 

married 

Agnes  .... 

John . 

Matthew  .  .  . 

1-19-1659 

married 

Margaret  .  .  . 

9-19-1664 

Joseph  .... 

8-19-1668 

married 

married 

.  William  Adcock 
.  .  John  Fearon 

.  .  Ruth  Peacock 


1.  Bridget  Willson 

2.  Elizabeth  Doyle 


Joseph  and  Bridget  Fell 


Children 

Joseph . born  4-29-1701  married . Mary  Kinsey 

Benjamin . born  9-  1-1703  married  ...  1.  Hannah  Scarborough 

married . 2.  Hannah  Iredell 

married . 3.  Sarah  Hewlings 

Tamar . born  1-25-1706  married . David  Kinsey 

Mary . born  4-20-1708 


Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Fell 


Children 

John  . born  5-  7-1712  married . Elizabeth  Watson 

Sarah . born  8-26-1713  married . Richard  Church 

Isaac . born  3-17-1715  married . Hannah  Haines 

Rachel . born  10-17-1716  married . 1.  John  Kinsey 

married . 2.  Isaac  Kirk 

Titus . born  5-  7-1722  married . Elizabeth  Heston 

Thomas . born  6-  9-1725  married . Jane  Kirk 

George . born  9-13-1728  married . Sarah  Kirk 


John  and  Elizabeth  Fell 


Children 

Ann . born  10-  5-1739  married . Joseph  Chapman 

Jonathan . born  12-  2-1741  married . Rebecca  Wilson 

Sarah . born  8-25-1745  married . Thomas  Wilson 

Elizabeth . born  5-25-1743  died  1748 

John . born  7-  8-1748  married . Sarah  Palmer 

Elizabeth . born  9-18-1751  married . John  Wilson 

Alice . born  9-  3-1754  married . Ezra  Comfort 

Watson . born  9-28-1756  married . Elizabeth  Blackfan 

Thomas . born  5-14-1759  married . Elizabeth  Kinsey 

Jane  . born  10-24-1761  married . Moses  Quinby 
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HAINES 


Richard  and  Margaret  Haines 
Richard  died  on  voyage  1682 
Children 

John . born  about  1668  married  1684  . Esther  Borton 

Richard . born  about  1670  married  1699  .  .  Mary  Carlile;  d.  1746 

William . born  about  1672  married  1695  . Sarah  Paine 

Thomas . born  about  1674  married  1698  ....  Elizabeth  Austin 

Mary . born  about  1676 

Joseph . born  about  1682  married  1704  ....  Dorothy - 

married  1722  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Thomas 

Richard  and  Mary  Haines 

Children 

Carlile .  married  1721 . Sarah  Matlack 

Mary .  married  1720  ....  Timothy  Matlack 

Rebecca .  married  1721  .  .  .  .  Richard  Matlack 

Rachel .  married  1725  ....  Isaac  Albertson 

Abraham .  married  1719  .  .  .  Grace  Hollingshead 

Richard .  married  1721  .  .  .  Agnes  Hollingshead 

Enoch .  married . Abigail - 

Bethany .  married . Mary - 

Sarah .  married  1733  .  .  .  .  Edward  Hillier 

Elizabeth .  married . Newberry 

Bethany  and  Mary  Haines 
Children 

Robert  Haines . born  1736  married . 1.  Esther  Wright 

married . 2.  Margaret  Smith 

Robert  and  Esther  Haines 
Children 

Allen . born  3-  2-1768  died  same  year 

John . born  8-18-1769 

Robert  and  Margaret  Haines 

Children 

Noah . born  2-  6-1781  married  .  .  Ann  Silver  1808;  died  1834 

Mary . born  7-  6-1782  married . Joseph  McKay 

Amos . born  11-18-1783  died  1820 

Ann  . born  10-17-1784  died - 

Robert . born  6-14-1786  died  1844 

Enos  . born  1-12-1792 

Margaret . born  11-30-1793  married  .  .  .  Joseph  Canby;  died  1862 

Noah  and  Ann  Haines 

Children 

Margaret . born  1809  died  1869 

Mary . .  died  1812 

Charlotte . born  1811  married  Joseph  B.  Chapman  1832;  d.  1844 

Amos . born  1813 

Letitia . born  1814  married.  .  .  .  Elias  Fisher;  died  1845 

Noah  S . born  1816  died  1845 

Ann  W . born  1818  married.  .  .  Henry  E.  Drake;  died  1845 

James  W . born  1821  died  1841 

Seth  S . born  1824  married  .  .  Eliza  Hinchman;  died  1895 
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TITUS 


Robert  and  Hannah  Titus 

Children 

John .  remained  in  New  England 

Samuel .  remained  in  New  England 

Edmund .  m.  Martha  Washburn;  settled  in  Westbury 

Susanna . 

Abiel .  married  Scudder;  settled  in  Huntington 

Content .  . settled  in  Newtown,  L.  I. 

Edmund  and  Martha  Titus 

Children 

Samuel . born  1658  married . 1.  Elizabeth  Powell 

married  .  .  2.  Elizabeth  Bowne  (Prior) 

Phebe . born  1660  married . 1.  Samuel  Scudder 

married . 2.  Robert  Field 

Martha  . born  1665  married . Benjamin  Seaman 

Mary . born  1665  married . William  Willis 

Hannah . born  1667  married . Benjamin  Smith 

Jane  . born  1670  married . James  Denton 

John . born  1672  married . 1.  Sarah  Willis 

married . 2.  Mary  Smith 

Peter  horn  1674  married . Martha  Johnson 

Silas  ....  .  ....  .  born  1676  married . Sarah  Haight 

Patience . born  1678  married . Nicholas  Haight 

Temperance . born  1681 

John  and  Sarah  Willis  Titus 
Children 

Mary  . born  1686  married . Henry  Pearsall 

John . bom  1698  married . Sarah  Pearsall 

Philadelphia  . born  1700  married . Thomas  Seaman 

Jacob . born  1703  married . Margaret  German 

William . born  1705  married . Elizabeth  Seaman 

Sarah . born  1708  married . Edmund  Titus 

Phoebe . born  1710  married . John  Ridgway 

John  and  Sarah  Pearsall  Titus 

Children 

Henry .  married . Sarah  Birdsall 

Mary .  married . John  Mott 

James  .  married . Ann  Cocks 

Elizabeth .  married . Samuel  Cocks 

Jonathan .  married . Mary  Whitson 

Henry  and  Sarah  Birdsall  Titus 

Children 

Sarah .  married . Charles  Clements 

William .  married . Mary  Birdsall 

John .  married  ....  Elizabeth  Huggaford 

Samuel .  married . 1.  Mary  Field 

married . 2.  Mary  Pearsall 

Daniel .  married . Amy  Willets 

Joanna .  married . James  Willits 
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TITUS 

Daniel  and  Amy  Titus 
Children 

Henry  .  married . Phebe  Titus 

Mary .  married . Daniel  Hicks 

Sarah .  married . Oliver  Cromwell 

Phebe  . 

Anne .  married . Amos  Willets 

William .  married . Phebe  Willets 

William  (son  of  John  and  Sarah  Willis  Titus) 

and  Elizabeth  Titus 
Children 

Hannah .  married  ....  Joseph  Willets  of  Islip 

Thomas .  married . Martha  Powell 

Phebe  .  married . Stephen  Loines 

John .  married . Sarah  Robbins 

“Uncle  Henry  Titus  of  Glen  Cove,”  son  of  Daniel  and  Amy  Titus 

Henry  and  Phebe  Titus 
Children 

Jane 

Hannah .  married . Thomas  Gerald 

Annie  .  married . James  Willits 

father  of  Frederick  E.  Willits 

Mary .  married . Silas  Titus 

James  .  married . Caroline  Valentine 

Sarah .  married . Daniel  D.  Whitney 

Elizabeth  ; 
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WILLETS 


Richard  and  Mary  Washburn  Willets 


Children 

Hope . born  1652 

John . born  1655 

Thomas . born  1657  married Dinah  Townsend 

Richard . born  1660  married  .  .  .  .1.  Abigail  Bowne  1686 

married  ....  2.  Abigail  Powell  1690 

Mary . born  1663 


Amos  . 

Mary  . 

Thomas 

Richard 

Isaac  . 

Elizabeth 

Hannah 

Sarah 

Dinah 


Hannah 


Martha  . 

Abigail 

Mary 

Jacob 

Elizabeth 


Ruth 

Samuel 

Jacob 


Thomas  and  Dinah  Willets 

Children 

.  married . 1.  Mary  Hallock 

married . 2.  Rebecca  Whitson 

.  married . Thomas  Powell 

.  married . Catherine  Hallock 

.  married . 1.  Sarah  Hallock 

married . 2.  Margaret  Hallock 

.  married . Clement  Hallock 


Richard  and  Abigail  Bowne  Willets 

Children 

.  .  .  .  born  1687  married . Job  Carr 

Richard  and  Abigail  Powell  Willets 

Children 

.  .  .  .  born  1694  married . Obadiah  Valentine 


Amos  and  Mary  Hallock  Willets 

Children 

.  married . Jane  Powell 


Amos  and  Rebecca  Whitson  Willets 

Children 

Joseph .  married . Hannah  Titus 

Hannah 

Martha 

Thomas 

Catherine 

Mary 

Jemima 
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WILLETS 


Samuel  and  Jane  Powell  Willets 

Children 

Jemima 

Anna 

Mary 

Amy .  married . Daniel  Titus 

Joseph  and  Hannah  Titus  Willets 

Children 

William 

Robert .  married . Mary  Robbins 

Amy 

Elizabeth 

Catherine 

Rachel 

Robert  and  Mary  Robbins  Willets 

Children 

Amos . born  9-14-1792  married . 1.  Anne  Titus 

married  ....  2.  Caroline  Farrington 
married . 3.  Phebe  Lapham 

Samuel  . born  6-15-1795  married . Sarah  Hicks 

Stephen . born  12-  3-1797  married . Maria - 

Robert . born  4-  6-1800  married . Lydia - 

Edmund . born  11-20-1802  married . Martha  Whitson 

William . born  11-  1-1808  married . 1.  Ann  Whitson 

married . 2.  Elizabeth  Titus 

Phebe . born  4-23-1805  married . William  Titus 

Amos  and  Anne  Titus  Willets 

Children 

Daniel  T .  married . Elizabeth  Bowne 

Mary .  married . Aron  Wright 

Samuel  and  Sarah  H.  Willets 

Children 

Jacob .  married . Sarah  Powell 

Edward .  married . Cornelia  Crossman 

Robert .  married  .  .  .1.  Margaret  Ann - 

married . 2. - Nicol 

Amelia .  married . Charles  Griffin 

a  daughter .  married . Edward  Merrit 

Stephen  and  Maria  Willets 
Children 

Stephen  T .  married . Mary - 

Sarah .  married . Richard  Collins 
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WILLETS 


Edmund  and  Martha  Willets 
Children 


Joseph .  married . Esther  Griffin 

Anna .  did  not  marry 

Mary .  did  not  marry 

Sarah .  married . Caleb  Shepherd 

Martha .  married . Thomas  Mott 

Thomas  W .  married . Hannah  Keese 

Daniel .  married . Hannah  Griffin 

Edmund .  married . Letitia  Cadwallader 


Robert  R.  and  Lydia  Willets 
Children 

John  T .  married . Amelia  Underhill 

Robert  R .  married . Tacie  Parry 

William  Henry .  married . Martha  Taber 

Cornelia .  married . John  Carle 

Maria .  did  not  marry 

William  and  Elizabeth  Willets 

Children 


Mary .  married . Isaac  H.  Cocks 

William .  married . S.  Phebe  Taber 
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WRIGHTS 


William  . 
Samuel  . 
Mary  .  . 

Joseph  . 
Rachel  . 
John 
Alice 
Benjamin 
Jonathan 
Joel  .  . 


John  and  Elizabeth  Wright 


Children 

.  born  in  England 
.  born  in  England  married 

.  born  in  England  married 

born  1731;  died  1816  married 

born  1737;  died  1777  married 

born  1740;  died  1820  married 

born  1742;  died  1814  married 

born  1744;  died  1816  married 

born  1748;  died  1829  married 

born  1750;  died  1829  married 


1754 

1753 

1761 

1759 

1767 

1766 

1766 

1770 

1775 


.  Gertrude  Wierman 
.  .  Samuel  Hutton 
.  .  Mary  Farquhar 

.  William  Farquhar 
.  Elizabeth  Hammond 
.  Samuel  Hendricks 
.  .  .  Jane  Falkner 

.  .  Susanna  Griffith 
.  Elizabeth  Farquhar 


Joel  and  Elizabeth  Wright 

Children 


Ann . born  1776 

Allen . born  1777;  died  1864 

Rachel . born  1780;  died  1844 

Jonathan  ....  born  1782;  died  1855 

Israel . born  1785;  died  1816 

Elizabeth  ....  born  1789;  died  1884 


Joel  Wright  married  in  1814  Ann  Bateman 


married . Joseph  Elgar 

married . 1. - Elliott 

married . 2.  Sarah - 

married . Joseph  Hibberd 

married . Mary  Bateman 

married . Leah  Ferree 

married . Jarrett  Cowman 


—no  children 


Jonathan  and  Mary  Wright 


Children 

Mahlon  . born  1-14-1807  married . 1.  Phoebe  Bailey 

married . 2.  Eliza  Averill 

Josiah  .  .  .  born  8-27-1808;  died  1870  married . Emily  Thomas 

Aron . born  9-30-1810  married . Mary  Willets 

Hannah . born  8-24-1812  married . John  T.  Plummer 

Jesse  ....  born  5-5-1814;  died  1836 


Mahlon  and  Phoebe  Wright 
Children 


Jonathan  M .  married . Annetta  Gregg 

Mary  . . 

Joel . 

Clara .  married  . William  Hallam 


Rowena 


Mahlon  and  Eliza  Wright 

Children 


Josiah  and  Emily  Wright 

Children 

Jesse .  married . Jane  Farr 

Hannah  . 

Lydia . 

Charles . 

Edward . 

Mary . 

Alfred .  married . Emma  Weir 

Anna . 

Emily . 

Ida .  married . Dudley  Keever 
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WRIGHTS 


Aron  and  Mary  Wright 

Children 

Mariana  .  .  .  b.  3-14-1843;  d.  11-9-1907  married  .  .  Noah  H.  Chapman  6-24-1864 

Amos . b.  11-1844;  d.  11-1916  married  ....  Dot  E.  Head  1-21-1869 

Frederic  W.  .  b.  8-12-1851;  d.  12-15-1915  married.  .  .  Sarah  H.  Bruen  5-29-1878 

Jonathan  .  .  .  b.  2-2-1860;  d.  5-25-1928  married  .  .  .  Susan  K.  Choate  5-  6-1886 

John  T.  and  Hannah  Plummer 

Children 

Jonathan  W .  married . Hannah  Ballard 

Frederic  W.  and  Sella  B.  Wright 

Children 

Sarah  H . born  2-18-1879  married  ....  Singleton  B.  Mitchill 

Kathleen . born  5-13-1882 

Alice . born  11-  9-1883 

Mary  W . born  12-  9-1888  married  .  .  Nicholas  Bosley  Merryman 

Frederic  W . born  11-24-1890  married  ....  Mary  Ogden  Harvey 

Jonathan  and  Susan  K.  Wright 
Children 

Margaret  C . born  3-20-1887  married . Allen  Coggeshall 

Jonathan . born  7-20-1892  died  9-22-1896 

Miriam . born  11-24-1895  married  Kenneth  Haviland;  d.  11-21-1918 

Constance  C . born  10-30-1897 
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THE  PIONEERS 


Name 

Emigrated  From 

Date 

Settled  In 

Allerton,  Sarah 

Leyden,  Holland 

1621 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Barker,  John 

England 

Massachusetts 

Bateman,  John 

Beale,  Ann 

Wales 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Bernard,  Richard 
Birdsall,  Nathaniel 

Sheffield,  England 

1682 

1 

Middletown,  Pa. 

j  Southampton  to 
( Matinecock,  L.  I. 

Bowne,  Thomas 

Mattock,  England 

1650  [ 

1  Flushing,  L.  I. 

|  via  Boston 

Bowne,  John 

Mattock,  England 

1650  | 

1  Flushing,  L.  I. 

1  via  Boston 

Burrows,  William 
Caldwell,  Vincent 

England 

1638 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Chester  County,  Pa. 

Carlile,  Mary 

said  to  be  of 

Indian  descent 

Burlington,  N.  J. 

Carr,  Caleb 

London,  England 

1635 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Chapman,  John 

Newcastle,  England 

1684 

Wrightstown,  Pa. 

Cole,  Robert 

Sudbury,  Essex, 
England 

1630 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

Davies,  Ann 

Wales 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Doyle,  Edward 

Liverpool,  England 

1683 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Dungan,  Thomas 

Easton,  Mercy 
(or  Vaughn) 

Elsen,  Rebecca 

London,  England 

1637 

Newport,  R.  I. 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Connecticut 

Elvin,  Margaret 

Estes,  Jeffrey 

Norfolk,  England 

1635-6 

Salem,  Mass. 

Farquhar,  Allen 

Scotland  via  Ireland 

Chester  County,  Pa. 
to  Frederick,  Md. 

Farquhar,  William 

Ireland 

before  1726 

Pipe  Creek,  Md. 

Fell,  Joseph 

Cumberland, 

England 

1704 

Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Feake,  Robert 

London,  England 

1630 

Salem  and 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Fones,  Elizabeth 

London,  England 

1630 

Salem,  Watertown, 
Connecticut, 
Flushing,  L.  I. 

Foster,  Rebecca 

England 

Westbury,  L.  I. 

Freeborn,  William 

Essex  County, 
England 

1634 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

Gilpin,  Joseph 

England 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Glover,  Hannah 

Southampton, 

England 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Goodwin,  Thomas 

Gray,  Sarah 

Cardiganshire, 

Wales 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Haines,  Richard 

Northamptonshire, 

England 

1682 

103 

died  on  voyage 

Married 

1.  Degory  Priest 

2.  Goddard  Godbert 
Anna  Williams 
Ann  Davies 

Dr.  John  Watson 
Frances  - 


Hannah  Feake 

Betty  Pearce 
Richard  Haines 

Mercy  Easton 
or  Vaughn 

Jane  Sadler 

Mary  Hawkhurst 

John  Bateman 
Rebecca  Dungan 
Elizabeth  Weaver 
Caleb  Carr 

Jervis  Mudge 
Christopher  Youngs 


Ann  Miller 

1.  Bridget  Willson 

2.  Elizabeth  Doyle 

Elizabeth  Fones 

1.  Henry  Winthrop 

2.  Robert  Feake 

3.  William  Hallet 

Henry  Whitson 
Mary - 

Hannah  Glover 
Joseph  Gilpin 

Elizabeth  - 

Thomas  Gilpin 
Margaret - 


THE  PIONEERS 


Name 

Emigrated  From 

Date 

Settled  In 

Haines,  Richard,  Jr. 

Northamptonshire, 

England 

1682 

Burlington,  N.  J 

Hallock,  Peter 

Yarmouth,  England 

1640 

Southold,  L.  I. 

Hawkhurst,  Christopher 

Warwick,  England 

1630 

Ipswich,  Mass. 

Hawkhurst,  Mary 

Warwick,  England 

1630 

Ipswich,  Mass. 

Jones,  Thomas 

Wales 

Long  Island 

King,  William 

Weymouth,  England  1635-6 

Salem,  Mass. 

King,  Katherine 

Weymouth,  England  1635-6 

Southold,  L.  I. 

Latham,  Frances 

London,  England 

1637 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Lightfoot,  Thomas 

Cambridgeshire 
via  Ireland 

1726 

Darby,  Pa. 

Lightfoot,  Catherine 

Ireland 

1729 

Chester  County,  Pa 

Miller,  James 

Ireland 

1729 

Chester  County,  Pa 

Miller,  Ann 

Ireland 

1729 

Chester  County,  Pa 

Moore,  Thomas 

England 

1630 

Salem,  Mass. 

Moore,  Thomas,  Jr. 

England 

1630 

Southold,  L.  I. 

Morris,  Mary 

Pembertonshire, 

Wales 

1687 

Radnor,  Pa. 

Mudge,  Jervis 

Noblit,  Mary 

Olden,  John 

Peace,  Mary 

Pearce,  Betty 

Surrey,  England 

1638  ; 

i  New  London 
|  via  Boston 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
Hempstead,  L.  I. 
Chester  County,  Pa 

Pearsall,  Henry 

London,  England 

1635  ; 

|  Long  Island 

1  via  Virginia 

Pierson,  Eleanor 

Yorkshire,  England 

1701 

Buckingham,  Pa. 

Powell,  Thomas 

Wales 

Huntington,  L.  I. 

Pratt,  Phineas 

England 

1622 

Weymouth, 

Charlestown 

Priest,  Degory 

England 
via  Holland 

1620 

in  Mayflower 

Priest,  Mary 

Robbins,  John 

Leyden,  Holland 

1621 

Charlestown 
Huntington,  L.  I. 

Ruddock,  Henry 

England 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Sadler,  Jane 

Newcastle,  England 

1684 

Wrightstown,  Pa. 

Seaman,  John 

Norfolk,  England 

1635 

Hempstead 
via  Salem 
and  Connecticut 

Silver,  Seth 

Wales 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Margaret 
Stedman,  Sarah 

Wales 

Crooked  Run,  Va. 
Chester  County,  Pa. 

Swasey,  John 

England 

Southold,  L.  I. 

Swasey,  John,  Jr. 

England 

Aquaboque,  L.  I. 

Thomas,  Peter 

Wales 

1685 

Chester  County,  Pa, 

Titus,  Robert 

London,  England 

1635  \ 

Boston,  Weymouth, 
Rhode  Island 

Married 

Mary  Carlile 


Mary  Ruddock 
Robert  Cole 
Catherine  Estes 

Dorothy - 

John  Swasey 

1.  Lord  Weston 

2.  William  Dungan 

3.  Jeremy  Clarke 

4.  William  Vaughn 

1.  Mary - 

2.  Sarah  Wiley 

3.  Margaret  Blumstoi 
James  Miller 
Catherine  Lightfoot 
William  Farquhar 

Ann - 

Martha  Youngs 
Lewis  Walker 

Rebecca  Elsen 

Seth  Silvers 

Henry  Willis 
Vincent  Caldwell 
Ann  Valentine 

Thomas  Watson 

Mary  Priest 
Sarah  Allerton 
Phineas  Pratt 

Mabel  Burrows 
John  Chapman 

1.  Eliz.  Strickland 

2.  Martha  Moore 

Mary  Noblit 
Robert  Haines 
Peter  Thomas,  Sr. 

Katherine  King 
Sarah  Stedman 
Hannah  - 
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THE  PIONEERS 


Name 

Emigrated  From 

Date 

Settled  In 

Married 

Titus,  Edmund 

London,  England 

1635  ^ 

( Boston,  Weymouth 
Rhode  Island 
(.Westbury,  L.  I. 

Martha  Washbur 

Townsend,  Henry 

England 

1637-8  t 

Massachusetts, 

)  to  Long  Island, 
to  Rhode  Island, 

Ann  Cole 

Townsend,  Richard 

England 

1637-8  | 

to  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

Deliverance  Cole 

Valentine,  Richard 

Lancashire,  England  about  1645 

Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Walker,  Lewis 

Pembertonshire, 

Wales 

1687 

Radnor,  Pa. 

Mary  Morris 

Washburn,  William 

England 

Hempstead,  L.  I. 
via  New  England 

Jane - 

Watson,  John 

Cumberland, 

England 

1701 

Buckingham,  Pa. 

Ann  Beale 

Watson,  Thomas 

Cumberland, 

England 

1701 

Buckingham,  Pa. 

Eleanor  Pierson 

Weaver,  Clement 

England 

about  1630 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Weaver,  Clement,  Jr. 

England 

about  1630 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Mary  Freeborn 

Whitson,  Henry 

England 

i 

1  Hempstead  and 

1  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Rebecca  Foster 

Willis,  Henry 

Willis 

Wiltshire,  England 

several  children  of 
above  born  in 
England 

1675  | 

i  Westbury,  L.  I. 

I  via  Philadelphia 

Mary  Peace 

Willets,  Richard 
Williams,  John 

Wright,  John 

Wiltshire,  England 

Londonderry, 

Ireland 

1645 

1737-40 

Jericho,  L.  I. 
Massachusetts 
Menallen,  Pa. 

Mary  Washburn 
Anna - 

Elizabeth - 

Youngs,  Christopher 

Norfolk,  England 

1635-6 

Salem,  Mass. 

Margaret  Elvin 
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William  Batemen  1)«  Vales ( ? )  7/2l/l742#  d*  SpringborotO« tll/26/l819 


(Eantegtp  IGthrarg 

CHARLES  E.  WRIGHT,  Librarian 


John  wrlgfct*  b.  Ireland*  1701*  d*  Menallen*  Adams  Co. ,  pa* 

Elizabeth*  his  wife*  b.  Ireland*  1706*  d*  Menallen,  Adams  Co#*pa*,1792* 

They  came  to  Pennsylvania  from  Castle shane*  County  Mon- 
aghan*  Ireland*  before  1740* 


One  of  their  ten  ohildren  ms 

Joel  wrlght*  b#  Menallen,  Adame  Co#*  Pa*  6/l 7/1750*  d*  Springboro*  0**l/2l/l829 
Ms  wife  «as  Elizabeth  Farquhar  1748-1805* 

their  ohildren  were  b*  in  Frederick  Co#*  Md*  Among  the  six  ohildren 


were 


Allen*  b*  12/14/1777.  d*  Lebanon*  0**  8/14/1865* 
Jonathan*  b*  12/l/l782*  d*  Springboro*  0#*  3/12/1855* 


Allen  ms  the  ansestor  of  those  irigits  who  lived  in  Lebanon* 
and  later  in  Toledo*  0* 


Jonathan  wrigit  married 
Mary  Bateman 


their  ohildren  wares  (all  b# 

Mahlon 

1807 

d*  Springboro*  0* 

1877 

josiah 

1808 

d*  * 

1870 

Aron 

1810 

d*  Brooklyyp  ff*Y* 

1685 

Hannah 

1812 

d*  Springboro*  0* 

1836 

Jesse 

1814 

d*  Dublin*  Ind**  1 

1636 

in  Menallen*  Adams  Co#*  Pa* ) 


I  understand  that  jaoob  and  John  Bateman, -and  probably  their 

father  also*  were  pork-paokers  and  tanners*  dealers  in  hides* 

eta#*  at  Springboro*  Joel  Wright  and  Ms  son*  Jonathan*  were 

millwri^its*  engineers  and  surveyors#  Joel  laid  out  the  oity 
of  Columbus*  0**  and  the  village  of  Springboro* 

C.S*W* 


